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HE list of plays to be given at Harrogate during the first Amateur 
Theatre Week, June 4th—11th, is as follows :— 
Saturday, June 4th; The Conesford. Players, Norwich, give an Arena 
Production of A Phoenix Too Frequent, by Christopher Fry. 


Monday, June 6th; The Civil Service Theatre Guild in Farquhat’s 7e Beaux 
Stratagem. 


Tuesday, June 7th; The Southport Dramatic Club in Euripides’ The Trojan 
Women (Murray’s translation). 


Wednesday, June 8th; The Bradford Civic Playhouse in Moliere’s Tartuffe 
(Miles Malleson’s adaptation). 


Thursday, June 9th; The York Settlement Community Players in Obey’s Noah. 
Friday, June 1oth; The Sunderland Drama Club in Joseph Colton’s Dog for 


Dellmont, a new comedy of Durham mining life. 


Saturday, June 11th; The Leeds University Drama Group in Shakespeare’s 
Timon of Athens. 


The Executive is grateful to these companies who have accepted the 
strenuous and sometimes expensive task of appearing for one night only. In 
issuing the invitations, its object was first and foremost to provide a balanced 
programme of good entertainment. The Week. offers an answer to the question, 
so often and so rightly asked, how far amateur companies can give to an 
audience a genuine theatrical experience. Other considerations were of course 
linked with this main one: it was hoped to illustrate the scope of amateur 
theatre by getting companies of widely differing origin and locality, so far as 
finance permitted. In this connection it is a matter for regret that neither the 
Naval nor the Village team which hoped to participate were ultimately able 
to do so: but is a particular pleasure to welcome a Little Theatre, a Theatre 
Guild and a student production. We look forward to the possibility that future 
years may give opportunity to extend further the range of the week. 
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CHRISTOPHER FRY 
by Alec Clunes 





HIS is an age in which we squander superlatives. Daily the common 

press sells us the latest and the biggest in world crises. Daily all-too- 

patent medicine men offer the most miraculous and the most final 
cures for all ills. Not to be out-glittered, the entertainment world daily blazons 
a new play or film as “the epic to end all epics.” Few men of talent escape 
the daily garland, “the greatest genius of our age.” 

In the beginning was the word. And the word was good. Now is the 
adjective. And the adjective we have made very, very bad. We let them sell 
it to us—and we pay for it. When nearly everything is super, mammoth, 
colossal and earth-shaking, it is perhaps not surprising that there should be so 
little that is simply good. Amidst so many splattered superlatives how shall we 
find quiet words to praise new worth? 

The thoughts, feelings and judgment of actors tend to dance to somewhat 
extravagant measures. The discriminating reader, before assessing the value of 
this actor’s judgment, will need to know something of his attitude. I will say, 
then, that if I speak extravagantly of my subject, I do so deliberately—and with 
as much care as an actor writing may expect to command. I think that Christo- 
pher Fry has genius. I know that he is the most exciting theatre personality I 
have encountered. And there is little that concerns and delights me as much as 
the prospect of watching his development. 

I know of no dramatist who takes you so unawares with his poetry. “I am 
going to see a play by a poet” has so often meant awe-ful attendance at some 
remote ritual. The play has said “I know more about poetry than you do”— 
seldom, if ever, “I know more about life.”” But Fry is a comfortable companion 
who writes straight into the heart of our day. 

“A reader need not be particularly worried that I break off a sentence 
before it reaches the edge of the page and continue it on the next line with a 
capital letter. That is no one’s business but my own, and every man is 
free to think of the writing as verse, or sliced prose, or as a bastard off- 
spring of the two. It is, in the long run, speech, written down in this way 
because I find it convenient, and those who speak it may also occasionally 
find it helpful.” 

This is from the Foreword to The Lady’s Not For Burning, which had its 
first performance about a year ago at the Arts Theatre, London. John Gielgud 
has now lent his name and graces to its West End production. Turn over a 
few pages and I think you will find the verse equally disarming: 
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“THE LADY’S NOT FOR BURNING” 


John Gielgud and Pamela Brown with Nora Nicholson, in the last act of Christopher 


Frry’s verse-comedy. Decor is by Oliver Messel. 








(Two young men are quarrelling over Alizon, a_young girl)— 
. . - Alizon, dear, this Richard 

Is all very well. But I was conceived as a hammer 

And born in a rising wind. I apologize 

For boasting, but once you know my qualities 

I can drop back into a quite brilliant 

Humility. God have mercy upon me, 

You have such little hands. I knew I should love you. 
RICHARD: Just tell me: am I to knock him down? You have only 

To say so. 


Ax1zon: No, oh no. We only have 
To be patient and unweave him. He is mixed, 
Aren’t you, Nicholas ? 

NicHoLas: Compounded of all combustibles, 
The world’s inside. ’'m the receipt God followed 
In the creation. It took the roof off his oven. 
How long will it be before you love me, Alizon ? 
Let’s go. 

(He picks her up in his arms.) 


You will, no doubt, ask something more from a poet than wit and felicity. 


Then (if you can’t go to hear Mr. Gielgud speak them) say these lines over 
to yourself— 


“T’ve been cast adrift on a raft of melancholy. 

The night-wind passed me, like a sail across 

A blind man’s eye. There it is, 

The interminable tumbling of the great grey 

Main of moonlight, washing over 

The little oyster-shell of this month of April: 
Among the raven-quills of the shadows 

And on the white pillows of men asleep: 

The night’s a pale pastureland of peace, 

And something condones the world, incorrigibility. 
But what, in fact, 7s this vaporous charm ? 

We’re softened by a nice conglomeration 

Of the earth’s uneven surface, refraction of light, 
Obstruction of light, condensation, distance, 

And that sappy upshot of self-centred vegetablism 
The trees of the garden. How is it we come 

To see this as a heaven in the eye? 

Why should we hawk and spit our ecstasy 
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““THE FIRSTBORN”’ 


Christopker Frys tragedy about Moses: Henzie Raeburn, Robert Rietty 


and Robert Sansom, in the Edinburgh Festival production, 1948 











As though we were nightingales, and call these quite 
Casual degrees and differences 
Beauty ?” 


Here, then, are beauty, wit and felicity to character—ample graces, it 
would seem. But this is a greedy age; and critic and playgoer alike demand 
even more from the dramatist of to-day. We live in a world that we like to 
think more unsettled than that of our forebears. It is natural that we should ask 
our dramatists to try to “show us a way out of the muddle.” I say it is natural. 
I know that it happens. That I do not think it is right will certainly not stop it 
happening. But even on such dangtrous ground as this Fry has something to 





say. I think it is enough. f 
CyMEN: . . . Forgive me for the sorrow of this world. 4 
Martina: You haven’t made the sorrow— 


CYMEN: All make all: 
For while I leave one muscle of my strength 
Undisturbed, or hug one coin of ease 
Or private peace while the huge debt of pain 
Mounts over all the earth, : 
Or, fearing for myself, take half a stride 
Where I could leap; while any hour remains 
Indifferent, I have no right or reason 
To raise a cry against this blundering cruelty 
Of man. 


This is from Fry’s latest play Thor, with Angels, written for the 1948 
Canterbury Festival, and shortly, I hope, to be performed at the Arts Theatre. 


I make no apology for quoting as much from Fry as I have said about 
him. The first play of an earlier dramatic poet ends with the words: 


“The words of Mercury are harsh after the songs of Apollo.” 


I count myself fortunate to be cast for Mercury to Christopher Fry’s 
Apollo. 


THE PLAYS OF CHRISTOPHER FRY 


T“The Boy with a Cart,” written for the Sussex Church Builders, 1930. 
“The Firstborn” (C.U.P.), tragedy of Moses, produced by the Pilgrim Players at the Edinburgh 
Festival, 1948. 


“A Phoenix Too Frequent” (Hollis and Carter), long one-act Graeco-Roman comedy, written for 
and produced by the Pilgrim Players, 1946. 


T ‘The Lady's Not For Burning.” 
Tt‘ Thor, With Angels.” 


+ Published by the Oxford University Press, by whose kind permission quotations are given here. 
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PLAYS IN PERFORMANCE 
by Peter Forster 





N my opinion the finest, most profound and most important play presented 
in the West End of London during the first quarter of 1949 has been Jean 
Anouilh’s Antigone at the Old Vic. The plot of the princess who is determined 

to bury her rebel brother’s body, even though she herself must die in the attempt, 
derives, of course, from Sophocles; but Anouilh has conceived the tragedy afresh, 
and his treatment is his own. The fact that the piece was first produced during 
Nazi occupation, when Frenchmen saw in Creon the personification of their 
persuasive conquerors who could win every battle except the moral one, 
in the hesitant Ismene the symbol of Vichy, and in Antigone the spirit of a 
France which must fight on though sometimes she knew not why—this adds 
to the poignancy of the play, but does not account for it. The pattern, restraint, 
rightness of touch, and clear spare language in which this tragedy has been 
written (and translated) are moving in their own right, for they treat of the 
human soul, and do so very nobly. The theme of Axfsigone is too big for a small 
article, but I must point out the brilliant technical use Anouilh has made 
of the old convention of the Greek Chorus, reconciling its original purpose of 
commentary on the action with his own modern ends, so that through it he 
points the significance of the play to the audience of to-day. 

The acting matches the play. In the name-part, Vivien Leigh displays a 
pathos and a power she has not shown us before, and I thought her exactly 
right. The text several times makes it clear that Antigone is a little, helpless 
creature; an actress of Siddonsian proportions would have been out of place 
because it is part of the essence of Antigone’s dilemma that the whirlwind 
rides her, and not she the whirlwind. Miss Leigh’s well-known vocal tricks— 
those rise-and-fall inflections so like a switchback on soft honey—have been 
almost eliminated. George Relph’s episcopal sing-song has also been curtailed 
for the occasion; his Creon has the necessary force, dignity, and persuasive- 
ness. And although it is possible to make reservations about Sir Laurence 
Olivier’s other performances this season, I dare assert that no other living 
actor could command the poise, the assurance, the hints of humour, and 
withal the power and conviction that he brings to the Chorus. 

Sir Laurence’s Richard [I—limping, turning up his eyes, and even, 
apparently, chewing whatever was the early Tudor substitute for gum—remains 
a most notable performance. As its praises have been so loudly sung elsewhere, 
perhaps one may be allowed to whisper that the first half of the play might 
now almost be called “The Comedy of King Richard III,” and that some of 
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Sir Laurence’s cackling intonations have become unhappily reminiscent of 
Miss Hermione Gingold, 

The School for Scandal is delightfully dressed, decorated, set, and produced— 
though to use the full expanse of the large New Theatre stage for some scenes 
in this rather intimate comedy is a little like playing bagatelle on a billiard table. 
Peter Cushing’s Joseph is too literally on the surface, but it is hard to believe 
that any of the long line of Lady Teazles, from Mrs. Abington onwards, can 
have scored a more complete and exquisite success than Vivien Leigh. As 
Sit Peter Teazle, Sir Laurence was no doubt at pains not to remind us of his 
other study in senility, Justice Shallow, and therefore at times he looks no older 
than a vigorous, lumbago-troubled forty; he scores innumerable delicious 
points in his own distinctive way, but it is arguable that they do not add up to 
Sheridan’s Teazle. However, I have always thought it a flaw in this glorious 
comedy that the supposedly happy ending should mean re-uniting the obviously 
incompatible Teazles, and by not insisting too firmly on Sir Peter’s old age 
Sir Laurence makes this seem more convincing. 

Another success has been The Heiress, at the Haymarket, adap*ed from 
Henry James’s novel Washington Square. \t tells of a rich girl mercilessly tor- 
mented on account of her shyness and shortcomings by her father (as much 
through his kindness as his subtle cruelty); she falls in love with a scamp; is 
deserted by him when her father threatens to cut her inheritance; then becomes 
ruthless herself; has her revenge on the defaulting suitor and topples her 
father from his position of authority. Ruth and Augustus Goetz relentlessly 
turn the Jamesian screw, and give the tale a dramatic impetus lacking in the 
original. As the father, Sir Ralph Richardson topples as impressively as, in 
other parts, he tipples; his great comic gifts have no chance to express them- 
selves, but his portrait is complete of the disillusioned father—precise in 
diction, weary-eyed, stiff and sad ‘n the way he holds his neck. In the less com- 
plex part of the New York Julie: who mistakes her Romeo, Peggy Ashcroft 
gives an immensely touching and accomplished performance. Only the cad 
seemed to me miscast. The part calls for the charm of a young Rex Harrison; 
James Donald is a good actor, but too earnest by fat, and his high collars 
make him look more like a clerk about to bolt with the petty cash than a man 
of the world gambling for a wife with 30,009 dollars a year. 

Margery Sharp’s The Foolish Gentlewoman, at the Duchess, is a cleverly- 
written and cunningly-contrived piece about a widow who “comes to” during 
a sermon (she was “thinking about food”) and hears it said that the passage 
of time does not affect the baseness of a base deed. It has always been on her 
conscience that she once kept a proposal of marriage from a girlhood friend, 
called Milly, and she now resolves to make restitution by giving her all she 
possesses. Milly turns out to be an irritating spinster who has lived as a ladies’ 
companion. The scene, at the end of the second act, in which everyone sincerely 
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‘THE FOOLISH GENTLEWOMAN”’ 


Sir Lewis Casson and Dame Sybil Thorndike in Michael MacOwan’s production at 
the Duchess 








attempts to put matters to rights with the result that they all completely mis- 
understand one another, is brilliantly observed and full of masterly dialogue- 
writing; it is a fearful moment when Milly is told of her marriage that might 
have been, and in her eyes we see a long vista of cheap hotels and third-class 
railway-carriages, twenty years of frustration which she need never have known. 
But the gentlewoman’s punishment (which I shall not reveal) is, as lvor Brown 
pointed out in 7he Observer, more terrible than any solution of the situation by a 
convenient death. The whole play is written with unforced wit and invention, 
and it is magnificently acted, by Dame Sybil Thorndike, as the fluttering, 
feckless gentlewoman, a Ranevsky of the shires; by Sir Lewis Casson as her 
fuddy-duddy lawyer brother; and only those who have never been to Torquay 
will find Mary Merrall’s Milly a little over-acted. But I think that (although it 
has no right to be !) the most moving scene in this decidedly moving play is a 
tiny interlude between the gentlewoman’s inarticulate Cockeny cook and her 
near-simple daughter (Mona Washbourne and Eleanore Bryan), who are as 
defenceless as doormice and almost as squeaky. 

Adventure Story, at the St. James’s, is Terence Rattigan’s play about 
Alexander the Great. Heroic themes such as this have only been tackled satisfac- 
torily either by poets (from Shakespeare to Stephen Phillips), or by the Shavian 
method of mixing eloquence, satire, and special pleading. But Adventure 
Story is not told poetically, and I doubt if Mr. Rattigan could write a Preface 
about the ideas it contains; the occasional reflections he puts in the mouths of 
Alexander the Great and Darius of Persia are bald, trite, and flat. Moreover, 
the character-development is exiguous; Alexander merely changes from idealist 
to despot during the fifteen-minute interval. But as a thriller in costume (and 
the title suggests that Mr. Rattigan would have it judged no higher) the play 
has drive, is always interesting, and continually shows Mr. Rattigan’s fine sense 
of the theatre. Paul Scofield, who plays Alexander, is clearly an actor with a 
considerable future. Here he is pictorially superb (either by accident or design 
he looks remarkably like a fair-haired version of the Veronese painting of 
Alexander in the National Gallery). But he acts much of the part with his eyes 
half-shut, which is monotonous; and he is not yet wholly master of his vowel- 
sounds. Incisive supporting performances come from Gwen Ffranggon-Davies, 
Noel Willman, Robert Flemyng, Julian Dallas, and Cecil Trouncer. 

The Human Touch, at the Savoy, is the story of Dr. James Simpson of 
Edinburgh, who invented chloroform. The scenes are rather disconnected, and 
too much of the action takes place offstage, so that we see mostly the backwash 
of events, but J. Lee-Thompson and Dudley Leslie manage to sustain interest 
to the end. Alec Guinness is the doctor who, like Coventry Patmore’s maiden, 
“longs for ether and infinitude.” But one feels that this natural master of 
comedy has strayed from his proper field. The cast also contains a number of 
London’s best supporting players who, having nothing to do, do it. 
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‘IN CASE YOU FEEL COLD IN THE NIGHT” 


Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies as the Queen Mother of Persia and Paul Schofield as Alexander 
in Terrence Rattigan’s historical play, “Adventure Story”: the conqueror wraps the 
royal cloak round the widow of his defeated rival. Production by Peter Glenville. 








HIS MAJESTY’S THEATRE 
by W. Macqueen-Pope 





SHORT time ago London was stunned by the news that His Majesty’s 

Theatre, which graces the Haymarket, was to be pulled down and that 

Government offices were to arise on the site. Such desecration was rightly 
condemned and a good deal of trouble was brewing. It is with gratitude that 
it is now learned that better counsels have prevailed and that His Majesty’s 
will still stand, as a theatre. 

This is doubly important for not only is‘ that playhouse one of the most 
famous 4nd distinguished in our land, but the site on which it stands is drenched 
in theatre history. It has carried a playhouse since 1705. It is therefore the second 
oldest continuous theatrical site in London, junior only to Drury Lane. 

The first playhouse there was built by Sir John Vanbrugh, man of the 
theatre, dramatist and architect—the same man who built Blenheim Palace. 
In respect of his theatre in the Haymarket he was taking a big chance, for 
that thoroughfare was little more than a country lane. More than that, footpads 
abounded and the rich citizens, who lived in those days over their business in 
the City itself, would not venture themselves so far afield. But Vanbrugh did 
not mind that. He addressed himself to the Nobility and Gentry, who could 
come by means of their private coaches, well protected by servants. He did 
that thing beloved of the English people, he formed a Committee and they 
raised the money necessary for the building. Thirty people of rank put up £100 
each—and that £3,000 was enough, which seems incredible in these days. 
In return for their money, the subscribers had the right of entrance to 
everything staged therein, for their lifetime, free of charge. So up went the 
new playhouse with a charter from Queen Anne and it was called The Queen’s 
—in honour of the lady who sat on the throne, whose chief claim to memory 
is the fact that she is dead. 

Trouble started almost at once. The subscribers withdrew from active 
participation in the management—which was perhaps as well—and Congreve 
and Vanbrugh himself were in command. His building was plain without but 
extremely ornate within. Colley Cibber, that cool brained opportunist, gives a 
good description of it in his peerless Apology. He thought little of it and saw 
its faults—the worst of which was the extremely indifferent acoustic property. 

Hardly a word could be heard. 

It opened on April 9th, 1705, with an opera in the Italian style—opera 
was becoming the rage—called The Triumph of Love. Whatever triumph Love 
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“The Italian Opera House” (His Majesty’s Theatre), 1826 


might have scored elsewhere, it did not do so at the Queen’s Theatre in the 
Hay, for the result was dismal failure and a withdrawal after three performances. 
Vanbrugh fell back on comedy and drama and Congreve got out and cut his 
loss. Stunts were tried; there was a performance of 7he Relapse played entirely 
by women. Two gentlemen who attended it were set on by robbers on their 
way home and had to fight their way out of the trouble with their swords. 
Great names came to the Queen’s—amongst them Betterton—but nothing 
would do. Owen Swiney ran it for a time—he had been Rich’s manager at 
Drury Lane and that wily lawyer got a finger in the pie—but disaster overtook 
him. Opera continued the chief attraction, but the story is always one of 
failure. Not even the music of Handel and his growing popularity could 
bring lasting success to the ill-fated house. Operas came and went, singers 
of international reputation came—added to their own fame—and left the theatre 
languishing. Primae donne waged bitter feuds and managements suffered. 

Queen Anne died—as we all know—and with King George the First’s 
accession, the place became The King’s Theatre. A Royal Academy of Music 
was established there, for which Handel was to write operas. He did so. 
£15,000 was lost in the first year. The Academy ceased to exist in 1728 after 
£50,000 had been lost. The only things which succeeded were Masquerades, 
organised by Heidegger, the King’s Bandmaster, who prided himself on his 
ugliness. But Farinelli sang there in 1734 and caused such a sensation that an 
Englishwoman in the audience yelled out ““One God—one Farinelli.” He drew 
£15,000 a year—the théatre lost money. 
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All sorts of people tried their hand at management, from ordinary pro- 
fessionals to peers of the realm. The result was always the same. Then the 
King’s was burned down, in 1789, arson being suspected. But hope springs 
eternal in the theatrical breast and it went up again in 1791, with only a music 
and dancing licence. Great people sang there, it eventually got a full licence 
but always the backers lost their money. Ballet drew the town with Vestris, 
husband of the famous actress-singer who also starred there, as principal and 
the best dancers ftom Paris and elsewhere. Ebers, a bookseller, ran it for 
seven years and lost on the average £3,000 a season. 

The building was declared unsafe in 1818 and was remodelled by Nash 
and Repton. It cost £50,000. But 1817 was a red letter year for then Don Giovanni 
was produced there—with Camporese in the cast. Rossini’s music afterwards 
was a stand-by and he conducted as did nearly all the great composers in their 
times. But fortune never smiled on the urifortunates who ventured into the 
troubled waters of management. 

When Queen Victoria succeeded to the throne the name of Her Majesty’s 
was first used, but it was equally well known as The Royal Italian Opera 
House. Despite the triumphs of Sontag, of Jenny Lind, and the riots which 
marked the appearance of Lola Montez, wrecker of kings, success never shone. 
Colonel Maples on ran it for years, E. T. Smith the ex-policeman turned manager, 
tried his terrific showmanship. Soon after Christine Nilsson had made her 
debut there in 1867, fire destroyed it again. And yet again it rose. Again it 
cost £50,000—and was sold two years later, in 1874, for £31,000. All sorts 
of things held the stage, nigger minstrels, Moody and Sankey the revivalists, 
Sarah Bernhardt, promenade concerts and pantomime. Inside its vast spaces 
was a smaller theatre called “The Bijou.” But despite the brave and energetic 
Mapleson’s best endeavours the end came in 1892, when everything was 
sold off and the building was to be demolished. 

Across the way, at the Haymarket Theatre was a young actor manager 
who had made a meteoric success. He had his eye on the place—he wanted 
his own theatre. The site was divided. Up went the Carlton Hotel and joined 
to it arose Her Majesty’s Theatre, built by Herbert Beerbohm Tree. He 
called it “My Beautiful Theatre” and he was right. He opened it on April 29th, 
1897—-Diamond Jubilee year—in a blaze of golden glory. Gone were the bad 
old days, gone was the continued era of failure. Here was success—attistic 
success, glittering like a jewel. He made it a temple of Shakespeare, a home of 
great plays. Under Tree’s guidance Her—and later His—Majesty’s Theatre 
became the most distinguished and famous playhouse in Europe, if not in the 
world. There was nobility and distinction in everything he did. He made it 
a Repertory Theatre, for his creative spirit abhorred long runs. He made it a 
training ground for players—and from it came the stats of the next generation. 
Under Tree it was indeed a Royal Theatre. He left it for a while during World 
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War the First and Oscar Asche, who had been one of his leading actors, took 
it and produced Chu Chin Chow. Asche wrote, produced and played in it himself. 

Tree died, all too soon, and after the record run of Chu Chin Chow—still 
unbeaten—the policy which had controlled His Majesty’s was lost. The captain 
had gone from the bridge. Occasionally glory flared up, as with Hassan, and 
Ivor Novello’s The Happy Hypocrite and Coward’s Bitter Sweet. To-day, His 
Majesty’s is still a lovely theatre but, like most of the rest, it takes what comes 
along. But it still adds beauty and distinction to the Haymarket—a worthy 
neighbour to the Haymarket Theatre across the street. It still remembers those 
days of Tree—nearly fifty major productions and countless revivals in the 
short space of eighteen years, all magnificently done with casts to match, and 
it still remains “My Beautiful Theatre” to all playgoers. And may it remain 
for generations to come—a lasting memorial to its last creator, Sir Herbert 


Tree! 





KAJ MUNK AND HIS PLAYS 
by R. P. Keigwin 


AJ MUNK (1898—1944) is the best-remembered martyr of the German 

occupation of Denmark. From being, before the war, Denmark’s leading 

dramatist he had become by his writing, lecturing and sermons the 
great awakener of his countrymen, urging them to resist and not collaborate 
with the occupying power. Finally, he was “liquidated” by the Nazis in a 
particularly brutal manner. On the night of January 4th, 1944 he was snatched 
from the midst of his family—his wife and five young children—at his home in 
West Jutland and taken away in a car and shot like a dog, without any sort of 
trial. The martyrdom of Kaj Munk moved all Denmark with the weight of a 
historical event and eliminated for the time being all that could divide his 
fellow-countrymen in their appreciation of his work. Now that five eventful 
years have elapsed since that tragedy, normal objective criticism is being re- 
sumed. Nevertheless, recent verdicts on revivals of his plays at the theatre and 
on the new edition of them in print suggest that his reputation as a dramatist 
is growing rather than dwindling and that in his power of gripping the whole 
theatre, players and public alike, Kaj Munk has had no equal in the North 
since Strindberg, no Danish rival since Holberg. 
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The middle 1920’s were a lean period for the Danish theatre. In a sort of 
dramatic manifesto which Kaj Munk wrote just after his first produced play 
had been woefully misunderstood by the professional critics, he declared his 
ambition to lead Danish playwriting back to “the grand drama.” The time of 
drawing-room comedy plays and plays of the eternal triangle was over; trifling 
and aestheticism must cease. His aim was to bring back the theatrical element 
to the stage, with bold colours and vehement, violent scenes; the atmosphere 
must often be dangerous, dynamic and disturbing—not entertainment but 
existence. “A fresh generation has grown up (he wrote) which does not go to 
the theatre to sit quietly and prettily looking at quiet, pretty things. These 
young eyes have seen too much of the red haze of reality for their attention to 
be held by long psychological subtleties. Much better go to a film, where 
something happens: fighting and escaping, cheating and forgiving, kissing 
and murdering. There one can catch a glimpse of life that has not been elaborated 
in the tired brain of some bloodless poet but, with all its flaming contradictions, 
has been created by God himself—lite from the world this new generation 
has grown up in, where people rose against people with existence itself at 
stake; where necessity knew no law and good and evil no longer existed, 
because everyone thought only of himself and was his own God; while heads 
toppled, brains burst and limbs were shattered, and peace when it came brought 
workers’ feuds and fraud and callousness and poverty and pestilence. This is 
the world—in the very middle of it—where Art must stand. . . . Let us give 
up being great in small things and be great in the great.” There we have one 
decisive clue to the understanding of Munk’s work for the theatre. 

> That first play, Herod the King (“En Idealist’’), is about a man who sacrifices 
everything for power, obsessed with the crazy notion of defying God, ot 
competing with him as an equal—holding out against him until his last breath. 
With the murder of his wife Mariamne, Herod throws away the last scrap of 
humanity; he soon founders and finally goes to pieces altogether—love proves 
stronger than the strongest tyrant. In the superb last act Herod is alone with 
God. Tre fall of the curtain shows us his final defeat in spite of all that he has 
sacrificecl. He calls God Emperor—and himself God’s fool. 

Kaj Munk was a Lutheran parson who, in the midst of all his literary 
activity, never neglected his country parish in West Jutland. The fact that he 
was both priest and playwright involved no contradiction whatever. He was 
continually preaching in his plays, but his cverriding religious purpose was 
triumphantly integrated with the ertistic purpose outlined in his “manifesto.” 
If, in his cult of greatness, he sometimes glorified the dictator-spirit, it was 
always to cast it down in the end. Herod (in the play just quoted), Professor 
Krater (in Jn the Breakers), King David (in The Elect), the Italian Chancellor 
(in Victory)—these are all dictators who have God for their mighty if invisible 
opponent. His dictator-curbing God was a God of Power. But in some of 
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Munk’s best plays He is the God of Love—in The Word, in Charity and especially 
in He Sits at the Melting-Pot. This last achieved great success in 1938 when the 
Nazi persecution of Jews was at its height. The leading character in He Sits 
at the Melting-Pot is an archaeological professor of great learning and industry 
who, rummaging among the potsherds he has brought back from Palestine, 
makes the stupendous find of a contemporary picture of Christ. The professor’s 
work of research has left him no time or inclination for politics or religion, 
and the sudden impact of these two “outside” considerations and the battle for 
truth in the scientist’s mind when the Nazis refuse to acknowledge this Jewish- 
looking picture of their “Aryan”? Christ—these are skillfully worked together 
to show how the mere pundit among his potsherds finally attains to spiritual 
stature and strength. 

The Word is Kaj Munk’s best-constructed, best-known drama. It is a 
modern mystery-play; the author called it “a legend of to-day.” The miracle 
(a raising from the dead, as in Emlyn Williams’s The Wind of Heaven) which 
marks the climax of the play was hotly debated at the original production. 
As far as Munk himself was concerned, it seems to have been a sort of wishful 
dream in which for a while he escaped from the despair that in youth and early 
manhood more than once took hold of him on witnessing the grief caused 
by death to those around him. In the final scene there is an existential effect, 
in which illusion and reality are merged. The dramatist is no longer dependent 
on natural laws; he becomes absolute monarch in the world of his imagination. 
Law is suspended, there is absolute freedom. . . . That is, at any rate, one 
interpretation given by a distinguished critic. The interest aroused when the 
play was first produced has had no parallel in the history of the Danish theatre. 
A Swedish film version of The Word is at present being shown with success 
in America. 

Altogether, Kaj Munk wrote some twenty full-length plays in his short 
career, but probably not more than half will survive on even the Scandinavian 
stage, though most of them will continue to be read with interest. (Judged by 
their sales in book form, play-reading in Denmark must reach proportions 
undreamt of in our own country). Of these potential survivors several have an 
interest too exclusively Danish to mean much to an outsider but Cant (Henry 
VIII and Anne Boleyn) and The Elect (David and Bathsheba) would be intelli- 
gible to any audience.-Can/ was indeed a resounding success in Copenhagen, 
but the sumptuous mise-en-scéne and the fine acting of Johannes Poulsen and 
his colleagues had perhaps more to do with this than any intrinsic merits of 
the play itself, which is little more than an ingenious pastiche of Shakespeare. 
Its importance in Munk’s career lies in the fact that its popularity gave him 
from that date an assured position in the world of the Danish theatre. Of his 
one-act plays Before Cannae and Death ate each a masterpiece of its kind. 

Pages could be written on Kaj Munk’s technique. In Herod the King— 
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especially in the unabbreviated version—his debt to Shakespeare and to Den- 
mark’s great romantic poet Oehlenschlager is plain to see. Pé/ate (written when 
he was still at school), Can¢ and the lately resurrected play on Lucretius are 
all in blank verse, with a certain prodigality and richness of colour in the lan- 
guage. Yet in Zhe Word everything is tightened up, not a phrase is superfluous, 
the whole structure is as securely riveted as a play of Ibsen’s. A favourite device 
of his, in plays and sermons alike, was that of “‘shock”—to produce a “‘shock 
in the soul.” It was Art’s special task (he contended) to keep the soul wide 
awake. From Shakespeare he inherited a disdain for stage directions or bracketed 
hints as to the speaker’s mood. Thus producer and actor—and also the reader— 
ate each given a wide margin for individual interpretation. The Danish theatre 
is particularly rich in “supporting” players, and awareness of this may well 
have stimulated Kaj Munk in devising the many brilliant secondary parts 
with which his pieces abound. From the very first play that he sent in to the 
Royal Theatre he was always a godsend to the actor. 





GORDON CRAIG AND THE 
ENGLISH THEATRE 


by James Laver 
4 


T is given to few men to be a myth in their own lifetimes, and such a fate 

(for it /s a fate carrying with it many sorrows) always implies that its victim 

has something in him larger than life, something that at the same time 
commands respect and defies analysis. Gordon Craig is such a figure, a man 
so well known that in any theatrical discussion the world over his name’ is 
sute to crop up, yet a man whom few of the modern generation have seen, 
a man who has lived the greater part of his life out of England, a man who 
influences the theatre by what the faith-healers call ‘‘absent treatment,” a 
veritable deus absconditus. 

Craig is now an old man, although years younger than Shaw who once 
called him “the spoilt child of Europe.” For half a century he has been uttering 
his message. He has been hailed as a prophet and dismissed as a charlatan. 
And the influence which he has undoubtedly exercised on the European 
Theatre has been felt least of all—in England. Indeed, most people would be 
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inclined to dismiss the very title of this article as an absurdity. Has Craig had 
any influence on the English theatre at all? 

He began, as everyone knows, as an actor, playing a variety of parts with 
his mother, Ellen Terry. Later he played r6les as varied as Hamlet and Charles 
Surface, Romeo and Cavaradossi in 7osca, so that he at least, unlike so many 
theorists, does know the theatre from the inside. His talent as a wood-engraver 
was developed in the early ’nineties when his neighbour, William Nicholson, 
taught him the technique which he was afterwards to put to such delightful 
use in the pages of The Mask. 

His first theatrical production was of an English version, made by himself, 
of Musset’s On ne badine pas avec l’amour. This was followed by other plays 
put on at Uxbridge, where he was living, in 1893. He was growing increasingly 
dissatisfied with conditions in the English theatre, especially with the lack of 
that unity in the presentation for which he was striving then and was always 
to strive. In 1897 he threw up acting altogether and tried to earn his living by 
illustration and designing book-plates, and in the following year he began to 
publish a magazine of his own. This was called The Page and, like the later 
Mask, was practically a one-man show. Craig not only wrote the text, including 
the verses and short stories, but illustrated the magazine with his own wood- 
engravings, sometimes coloured by hand. The final number of The Page quar- 
terly for 1899 announced Craig’s return to the theatre, but in a new capacity. 
He was to be Stage Director of the newly-formed “Purcell” Operatic Society, 
and the first production was to be Dido and A:neas. 

Performances were given at Hampstead Conservatoire and with Ellen 
Terry’s help it ran at the Coronet Theatre, Notting Hill, for a week. It was 
followed there in the following year by Te Masque of Love. A repetition of the 
piece and a production of Handel’s Acis and Galatea were given at Great Queen 
Street Theatre, in 1902, and, in the following year Craig designed two scenes 
for a play called Sword and Song, for his uncle, Fred Terry, at the Shaftesbury 
Theatre. In the same year he was in charge of Ellen Terry’s production of 
Ibsen’s historical play 7he Pretenders at the Imperial Theatre, London, It was 
well received by the critics but proved a financial failure. 

This showed him quite plainly that he could not work out his ideas in the 
English theatre as it existed. He began to clamour for a School of the Theatre, 
to get back to fundamentals and to escape from the picture-stage with its 
pseudo-realism overlaid on the dilapidated structure of baraque staging. The 
time was not yet ripe for such a project in England, at least as Craig conceived 
it. Beerbohm Tree’s Academy of Dramatic Art, started in 1904, was not at all 
what Craig had in mind. He began to turn his attention abroad and, fortunately, 
Count Harry Kessler, who had seen his early productions, and had been con- 
scious of the new spirit stirring in them, invited him to go to Germany, and 
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induced Otto Brahm, the famous manager of the Lessing Theatre, Berlin, to 
offer him an opportunity for producing a version of Venice Preserved. But Brahm, 
with his tradition of naturalism, was not prepared for Craig’s imaginative 
handling and endless difficulties arose. The same happened to Reinhardt’s 
proposal for the production of several plays, including one by Shaw. Perhaps 
it was as well that the Shaw project did not materialise, even if the play was 
Caesar and Cleopatra. The two men inhabited different worlds and all Shaw’s 
enthusiasm for Ellen Terry could not reconcile him to the views of a man who 
wrote: “The Theatre of the future will be a theatre of visions, not a theatre 
of sermons nor a theatre of epigrams . . . While we are about it let us measure 
for an art which shall exceed in stature all other arts . . . an art which says 
less yet shows more than all... an art which springs from movement, 
movement which is the very symbol of life.” It is almost a definition of what 
the Shavian play is not. , 

“An art which shall exceed in stature all other arts.”” That might be taken 
as Craig’s theme and motto, and perhaps may explain the failure of all his 
attempts to work in the theatre as it is. His scenes for Rosmersholm for Duse in 
1906 had to be cut down on tour to get them into the theatre at Nice, and the 
effect was ruined. The huge screens which Craig designed for Hamlet at the 
Moscow Art Theatre in 1910 could not be handled as he intended and the 
controversy which the production provoked is still raging. All Craig’s designs 
soar, and perhaps it is no exaggeration to say that he never got back into the 
English theatre because (as Stella Mary Pearce has suggested) the proscenium 
of English theatres was too /ow. 

What Craig was clamouring for was, of course, a new conception of the 
theatre altogether. He looked back to the days when Drama circled the altar, 
stalked through the market-place, spread itself over the Boboli Gardens and 
even ventured into the bassins at Versailles. What he wanted was the theatti- 
calisation of /ife. Primitive drama might almost be called a temperature; 
the boiling point of the collective psyche. It cannot be confined within a pro- 
scenium arch. And so most of the criticisms that have been levelled at Craig— 
the accusation of being unpractical, for instance—are beside the point. All 
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his apparent paradoxes: his admiration for the actor, and his suggestion that 
he should be replaced by the Uber-marionette; his contention that the theatre 
should use only the noblest materials, marble, gold and silver and precious 
stones; his insistence on the daemonic power of the mask—all these are part 
of his passion for raising the whole art of the theatre to a new potential. In 
this respect, in spite of the fewness of his actual productions, Craig’s influence 
has been immense, especially in Germany and Russia. (Honesty compels the 
admission that it has been least of all in England.) He has been like a wind 
blowing through the theatre and sweeping the old cobwebs away; and in all 
the European movements which may be summed up as “the reactions against 
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naturalism” his influence has been felt. It is impossible to read his books, 
impossible to look at his designs, without being filled with a new sense ot the 
possibilities of the theatre, without an immense respect for the nobility of the 
vision Craig sets before us. Some of those who are only half sympathetic to 
Craig’s ideas might be tempted to say, with Browning: 

This low man, adding one to one, 

His hundred is soon hit. 

This high man, aiming at a million 

Misses an unit. 

But Craig has not missed his “unit.” He has achieved the unity of a lite 

inspired by the vision of a larger unity, and this, in itself, is a sufficient accom- 
plishment for any man. 





THE UNNAMED SOCIETY 
by F. Sladen-Smith 


HIRTY-FOUR years ago in a suburb of Manchester a small group of 

artists, writers and musicians met once a fortnight in each other’s 

houses, ostensibly to discuss art in its various forms, but quite as much 
to get away from the first war to end war which was then raging. They talked 
and drank coffee, not even troubling to give so vague a gathering a name. 
But eventually an evening was spent trying to find a suitable name—which 
proved so difficult a task that they called it the Unnamed Society and went on 
with their discussions. 

These discussions were increasingly on the subject of drama. It was not 
only that the theatre was in a poor way; it happened that several of the members 
were theatre-minded, especially, be it said at once, one of them, and he brought 
into the group friends who had already experimented with him in productions 
at the School of Art. So, in the most natural manner in the world, the Society 
found itself producing plays written, acted and costumed by the members. 
It is a singular thing that at the same time innumerable groups throughout 
Great Britain were attempting much the same thing. It must have been in the 
air, because no one felt it their duty to rejuvenate a supposedly moribund 
theatre, or to found a new cultural movement. It was for the British Drama 
League, some years later, to give to all these activities a corporate life. 

The Unnamed Society, certainly with no idea of being part of a movement, 
soon began to specialise entirely in drama. Visitors who came were 
sometimes impressed and often shocked. “Fancy, my dear,” they whispered, 
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F. Sladen-Smiths “St. Simeon Stylites,” 1919 


“they only use b/we curtains; no scenery at all; and the costumes— ! !” Many 
people vowed they would not be seen dead in the place, which naturally made 
for a rapidly increasing membership. The main difficulty was not the production 
of plays, however startling; as ever, it was the lack of suitable accommodation. 
The Midland Hotel, where the first tiny play had been given, and later, the 
dance studio where the Society met, were certainly not places for expeti- 
mental drama, especially as the studio, approached by innumerable flights of 
stone steps, had the heavy traffic of Deansgate on one side and a noisy yood’s 
yard on the other; features which sometimes reduced the plays to mime. 

Eventually, an old warehouse in Lomax Street (a Salford slum) was 
discovered, and with incredible energy throughout the summer of 1923, the 
members laboured, converting a portion of this into a tiny theatre. (Since then 
how many groups have done the same!) In this strange little place for seventeen 
years all manner of plays were presented; even the press, at first scornful and 
grudging, became comparatively amiable—a show at the Unnamed sometimes 
became news. All went well until the second war to end war. 

There were times when it seemed as if it would end everything except 
war. Manchester was particularly badly damaged during the blitz of Christmas, 
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1940, and in halt-an-hour the Society’s theatre and all it contains was 
destroyed; nothing was left but a scarred and twisted name-plate, wrested off a 
crumbling wall while still hot. But it did not occur to anyone to stop working. 
Rehearsals continued, at a friend’s flat, and shows were presented, when 
possible, but always with increasing complications; loss of members, scarcity of 
material, constant raids, and above all, the difficulty of finding a suitable hall. 
This problem, which is the bane of amateur work, and the direct and 
fortunate cause of our Little Theatres, was not solved for the Society until 
the September of 1945. The present writer happened to be passing the august 
Whitworth Art Gallery, and was struck by the whimsical thought that here 
would be a grand place for a new theatre. It seemed consistent with the general 
madness of the idea to write and enquire if there were any comparatively 
unused galleries within the building with a view to erecting a stage in one of 
them! In most cases such a request would have met with an instant rebuff, 
but Miss Margaret Pilkington, the enlightened Director of the Gallery put the 
proposition before her council, and, in the fulness of time, the members once 





Louis MacNeice’s “Out of the Picture,” 1938 
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Drop curtain for “Day In, Day Out,” 1948 


more found themselves constructing a theatre within a bare hall, but this time 
an impressively clean and white one. On November 2nd, 1946, the theatre 
was formally opened by the President, William Armstrong. 


Since the first production the policy of the Society has always been to 
present plays of a definitely experimental nature, or plays which lend them- 
selves to experimental treatment. These plays should either be new or not 
likely to be seen in the neighbourhood, and the costumes and settings should 
be designed by members and made on the premises. Many Little Theatres 
could now echo this policy, which in 1915 was considered the height of impu- 
dence. Memory dwells, among a great number of plays, on Goethe’s Faust, 
The Hairy Ape, Roar China, Murder in the Cathedral, The Ascent of F.6, Out of the 
Picture. The Society in its long life has seen its aims and methods more and more 
widely accepted and understood, has seen the amateur world develop beyond 
expectation, and a chain of Little Theatres arise and flourish. Meanwhile, its 
work has gone forward without a break. Perhaps the greatest symbol of this 
continuity is the scarred and twisted name-plate which proudly adorns the 
white walls of the Whitworth Theatre. 
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Hk British Theatre Exhibition 

at Birmingham (May 23rd— 

June 18th) is a major theatrical 
event, and anyone who can get to 
Birmingham for a day will certainly 
find the visit worth while. Most of 
the leading theatres and companies 
will be showing samples of their 
work. The League will have a stand, 
in happy collaboration with its local 
branch, the Birmingham and District 
Theatre Guild. An outstanding exhibit 
will be a full-scale model of the 
Elizabethan theatre in which per- 
formances of Shakespeare will be 
given by an Arts Council company. 
Sir Barry Jackson, who has initiated 
this enterprise in association with 
The Birmingham Post, has once more 
led the way in theatrical develop- 
ment. In connection with the Exhibi- 
tion, the Birmingham Guild plans a 
big Theatre Rally at the Alexandra 
Theatre at 3 p.m. on Sunday, May 
29th, to promote closer co-operation 
between the theatre and the civic 
authorities of Birmingham and dis- 
trict. Miss Gwen Ffranggon-Davies 
has promised to be present. 


The Birmingham City Council has 
recently shown its interest in no 
uncertain fashion. The Repertory 
Theatre has been given a guarantee 
of {£3,000 for this year. Now the 
General Purposes Committee recom- 
mends the Council to make a loan for 
extension to premises of {£7,000 free of 
interest, repayable in instalments over 
ten years, to the Crescent Theatre. In 
moving the resolution approving 
the loan Alderman Bradbeer expressed 


the Committee’s active sympathy 
with the needs of amateurs for 
premises. 

Manchester’s Libraries Committee 


is showing interest, too. It has 
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invited five companies each to perform 
a full-length play for a week in the 
first “‘Manchester Festival of Amateur 
Theatre” in May. The purpose is to 
raise the standard of amateur pro- 
duction by offering the chance to 
play to a larger public and under better 
conditions than usual. The League 
is happy to be represented on the 
Festival Committee. 

The National Festival of Com- 
munity Drama is drawing to its 
close, Area Finals being in progress 
as this issue is published. An assess- 
ment of actual results under the New 
Plan will appear in our next number. 
On the whole it has worked well, with 
less of the difficulties of a first year than 
might have been expected. Next year 
we hope to find means of circulating 
up-to-date news of entries and results 
to all members: a quarterly magazine 
cannot, of course, do this, since pro- 
grammes change up to the last 
minute. 

Clothes rationing has ended, and 
with it ends an arduous but pleasant 
task for the League. Since the Board 
of Trade appointed us to issue 
clothing coupons for amateur com- 
panies, 979 cases were dealt with by 
the Committee, while many more 
applicants were helped with advice. 
The gratitude which they have ex- 
pressed to Miss Hutton and the 
Coupons Committee is a measure 
of the usefulness of their work. 

“Sent as a gift to the British Drama 
League on the part of a number of 
anonymous friends in New York.” 
A parcel of badly-needed plays and 
theatre-books, unobtainable here, has 
reached the Library with this inscrip- 
tion, through the Midland Bank’s New 
York representative. We are deeply 
grateful. 
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LETTERS TO 


7 CHOICE OF PLAY 
Dear Sir, 


Your contributor, A. H. Wharrier, must 


have been nodding when, in giving a list of 


eighty-six one-act plays, he wrote that they 
were “seldom if ever seen in performance.” 
I have personally adjudicated on twenty-nine 
of them, the majority several times. Four 
have reached the B.D.L. Final in London! 
\ fifth won the S.C.D.A. Final in 1947. 

To state that such plays as Privy Council, 
Land of Hearts’ Desire, The Poetasters of 
Lspahan, The Sister’s Tragedy and Punch and Go 
have seldom if ever been seen in perfor- 
mance, is, to say the least, astonishing. 7e 
Changeling has, in the present season, had 
tive productions in the S.C.D.A. festivals. 

Evidently Mr. Wharrier does not fancy 
the contemporary playwrights. All his 86 
plays are pre-war and most of them are 
twenty or more years old. He does not 
mention in the list a single play written 
since 1939, although over soo have been 
published. Is this encouraging ‘‘the pro- 
gressive spirit in the amateur theatre’’-—one 
of the stated aims of the B.D.L. festival ? 

Yours faithfully, JouNn BourNe 
8 Breams Buildings, E.C.4. 


Dear Sir, 

The list at which Mr. Bourne cavils was 
not intended solely, or mainly, as a guide 
to the selection of festival plays but to assist 
those interested in the cultivation of good 
judgment by the study of the best. 

Of the six plays mentioned by Mr. Bourne, 
I am still of opinion that they are too seldom 
seen in performance, with the possible 
exception of The Changeling which is more 
often seen in Scotland than in the south. 
But it I have listed fifty-seven plays which 
Mr. Bourne has not seen, it is highly probable 
that thev are little known among players. 

If Mr. Bourne had stated that 5,000 one-act 
plays had been written since 1939, I should 
have accepted the figure, but it is an error, 
all too common, to assume that because a 
thing is new it must inevitably represent 
progress. If opportunity is afforded me to 
deal with more recent developments in the 
one-act play, I shall be happy if I can find, 
among the 500 to which Mr. Bourne refers, 
eighty-six which will compare favourably 
with the general standard of those to which 
I have called attention. 

Yours faithfully 


Mavtield A, H. WHARRIER 
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THE EDITOR 


THE ABBEY THEATRE 
Dear Sir, 

Mr. MacDonagh’s article is interesting, but 
only partly true. It was inevitable that the 
death of Lady Gregory and of Yeats would 
shock the theatre into a long silence. And 
then tollowed the unexpected death of the 
young poet, Higgins, whom Yeats, cute and 
wise man that he was, placed in the power 
he had held himself. This was a calamity. 
Death blitzed out all the chances the Theatre 
had; and that the “‘famous—or ygood— 
actors of the Abbey are either dead or work- 
ing for the tilms’”’ is no fault of the Theatre. 
It is the crime of the money-seeking civiliza- 
tion ‘Christian’ we have around us. 
faithfully, 

SEAN O’CASEY 


Yours 
Totnes. 


LINCOLNSHIRE 
Dear Sir, 

In the last ‘“‘Amateur Survey” you quoted a 
letter stressing the isolation of Lincolnshire. 

Whilst agreeing we would like to draw 
attention to the fact that the Arts Council of 
Great Britain sent on tour the London Mask 
Theatre’s production of J. B. Priestley’s 
The Linden Tree, produced by Michael Mac- 
Owan, which visited Gainsborough, Market 
Rasen, Louth, Boston, Spalding, Holbeach 
and Lincoln in October 1947; and our 
Northern Theatre Company with Tyrone 
Guthrie’s production of Moliere’s The Miser, 
in a new adaptation by Miles Malleson, is 
visiting Gainsborough, Cleethorpes, Louth, 
Lincoln, Holbeach, Grantham, Spalding 
and Stamford in March and April this year. 
The St. James’s Ballet and Vivienne Bennett 
in Three Characters from Shakespeare, have 
toured other towns in Lincolnshire. 

The enthusiastic reports we have received 
show that these productions have set a very 
high standard for those amateur Societies 
who saw them. We are ourselves hampered 
by the distances between towns and the 
generally inadequate stages, but we are doing 
as much as we can within our limitations. It 
is up to the amateur Societies themselves, it 
they are really interested in dramatic stan- 
dards, to make the effort and visit neigh- 
bouring towns, if for one reason or another 
we are unable to bring a production to their 
own doorsteps. 

Yours faithfully, 
N. V. LINKLATER 
Arts Council of Great Britain, 
Nottingham. 








THEATRE BOOKSHELF 


POETIC PLAYS 

“Stone in the Midst,” by Patric Dickinson. 
Methuen, 75. 6d. 

“The World Turned Upside Down,” by Clive 
Sansom. Muller, 55. 

“The Modern Everyman,” by Michael Burn. 
Hart-Davis, 55. 

“The Burning Mask,” by 
Chatto and Windus, 6s. 

“The Castle of Perseverance,” adapted by 
Iwa Langentels. §.P.C.K. 25. 9d. 

Marlowe's “‘Faustus”’ and “Tamburlaine,”’ 
adapted by Basil Ashmore: Blandford Press. 
75. 6d. each. 

It was perhaps an unkind chance that put 
Marlowe with this batch of plays, and 
prompted a consideration of the decline 
of dramatic rhetoric. Why is it that most of 
our poets, when they try to draw in broad 
outlines, produce such a crude picture? 
Why is it that they cannot be simple without 
being silly, nor plain without being insipid ? 
Some would point to the decline of interest 
in the telling of a story, whether in narrative 
or dramatic form, and that is undoubtedly 
a point to be considered. Our poets give us 
movement or the study of character, but 
rarely the development of character through 
action. Then, the themes chosen are often 


Peter Yates. 


intractable or unfruitful; yet one at least of 


the themes under review would have 
appealed to Marlowe; moreover, when Mr. 
Louis MacNeice treats a “corny” theme he 
can sometimes disguise it by his verbal 
skill. The language, then, is probably the 
fundamental trouble, still and in spite of 
all that has been tried and discovered in 
the past dozen years. Mr. Dickinson and 
Mr. Yates are both poets with talent, but 
in their dramatic verse they seem to be 
working with one hand tied behind their 
backs. Mr. Dickinson can at least imitate 
colloquial speech, but his dialogue is always 
fading away into this sort of indeterminacy : 
“You know I must, and you must, and 
Catharine must. 
“But it’s the quality that counts : 
we create 
““Must last. 
“Look what a hold they’ve got : 
“How do we fight them ? 
“They’re possessing the whole aesthetic 
life 
“Of our country.” 
and he is at his best where the verse is nearest 
to lyric, or in pure description : 
“a little owl 
“On a dead tree-branch bobbed like 
an angry judy . 


what 
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“The orchard parading up the hill to 
the windmill 

““A deep cold green opposite the sunset, 
and left again 

““A glimpse of the marsh and the sea at 
Pett Level.” 

His play was written for radio, but has 
been produced on the stage with some small 
alterations. Its main weakness is, I think, 
the vagueness of the conflict which is its 
theme, which gives it an inevitable senti- 
mentality. The Enemy is vague with the 
vagueness of war-time propaganda: true, 
he slashes pictures and tortures women, 
but why, is not clear. The word Philistine is 
mentioned, but our aesthetic dislike of 
shoddy furniture and sloppy writing (invoked 
at one point) is not enough to convince us 
that these are characteristic of the Enemy 
alone, unless we are shown more clearly 
the evils of which they are symptoms, 
and the good which must oppose them. 

The same trouble afflicts two plays which 
more naively and openly adopt (adopt rather 
than adapt) the form of the old morality 
play, and the writers of which do not possess 
anything like Mr. Dickinson’s equipment 
for poetry. Zhe World Turned Upside Down 
uses the Christmas story as an allegory—a 
very uncomfortable one to my mind—in 
which the Holy Child is the fruit of the union 
of True Religion and True Science, though 
exactly what the child represents is fortunately 
left rather vague. Zhe Modern Everyman is an 
attempt, and it seems to me a futile one, 
to rewrite the morality play in what might 
be called Modernist terms. God can no 
longer be heard as a voice without, for (as 
the Preface says) “‘as men and women grow 
more mature in their judgment of right and 
wrong, and more knowledge comes within 
their reach, surely they will turn increasingly 
to arbiters developing within themselves.” 
So the Voice of God is now our good old 
friend the Voice Within—though to an 
audience the visible distinction will probably 
seem non-existent—and Everyman up-to- 
date is to be terrified by the fear of War 
rather than Hell. To avoid it he is apparently 
to go and assist revolution against tyranny 
wherever it may be, and to find salvation “‘in 
human company (‘Humanity or whatever 
beastly thing you believe in,’ as Chesterton 
said) rather than in the company of a celestial 
God.” The play is dedicated to the people 
of Spain. 
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Mr. Yates has written the best acting 
play among the modern ones in this collec- 
tion, and he knows how to lead up to and to 
handle a crisis. His story is based on the 
life of Edmund Kean the actor—just how 
closely I am not competent to say. Marlowe 
might have treated the theme: that of the 
destruction of a character by pride and 
debauchery. But Mr. Yates shows us Kean 
already doomed at the beginning, so that 
there is nothing for him to do but display 
drunkenness and despair in greater and 
greater measure. This is the story of the 
destruction of a career rather than of a 
character: the figures are all property-box 
figures, and the language lifeless. Mr. 
Yates has chosen to make Kean speak in 
verse (mostly blank verse) and the rest 
of the characters in prose, with the idea, 
presumably, of showing how Kean’s whole 
private life is subordinated to the life he 
lives on the stage. 


“Only the actor comprehends 
“That pure delirium no alcohol 
“Can givel It is a burning Mask, 
transfiguring 

“The human features, viciousness, decay 

“Or age ; it can blot out, erase 

“The nightmare past .. .” 
But it seems a wasted piece of ingenuity 
for all the result it achieves, which is to give 
an air of unreality to the whole dialogue. 


The Castle of Perseverance is described as a 
“free adaptation” of the old morality. This is 
not merely a “realisation” (sinister-sounding 
word), for the play is in fact re-written, not 
in entirely modern English, but in a com- 
promise between the archaic and the modern 
which should be intelligible to all audiences. 
Inevitably much of the poetry is sacrificed in 
the process—‘Pesible kyng in miaieste’’ 
(| quote from Quincy Adams’s edition) 
becomes ‘‘Prince of Peace, Love Almighty,” 
and so on. But some such surgical operation 
is necessary if the play is to be acted now, 
and it has been done with skill and acumen. 
Mr. Ashmore’s work could more nearly be 
described by the term “‘realisation”: not by 
re-writing, but by transposition and cutting, 
he has made good acting versions of Mar- 
lowe’s two plays. Whether Marlowe or the 
Elizabethans would have liked them in their 
streamlined shape is another matter, but 
there is no doubt that Mr. Ashmore has 
succeeded in what he set out to do. With 
Faustus, he was able to cut only the parts of 
doubtful authorship ; with Yamburlaine he 
was obliged to work more drastically in 
order to telescope the two parts into the 
compass of a single play. Both tasks have 
been performed with remarkable ingenuity. 

ANNE RIDLER. 
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SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY LANDMARKS 


Essays on Shakespeare and other Eliga- 
bethans, Tucker Brooke. (Yale U.P. London, 
OLLP.: ¥$s.) 

The Satiric and Didactic in Ben Jonsun’s 
Comedy: Helena W. Baum. (North Carolina U.P.: 
London, O.U.P. 205.) 

Young George Farquhar: Willard Connely. 
(Cassell: 215.) f 


Academic dramatic criticism tends to be 
self-sterile and to require cross-fertilisation 
from theatre practice; but this is no unilateral 
benefit. When the theatre or cinema has 
failed to do justice to seventeenth century 
drama it has been more frequently from a 
failure of critical insight than from lack of 
technique. It is, therefore the more important 
that a living theatre be alertly prepared to 
absorb any hint from the “academic” critic. 
The first of these critical volumes, by the 
late Professor Tucker Brooke of Yale, is the 
gleaning of his shorter works from 1913 to 
1946. From it there emerges a picture of the 
secure scholar of the last generation, admir- 
able in the brief essay on “Latin Drama in 
Renaissance England,” or in the lightly 
drawn bibliographical study of “The Folio 
of 1623.” But as a sharpener of theatric wits 
Professor Brooke is disappointing. It is a 
sorry fate to have reprinted in 1949 the 
judgment of a 1913 essay: “Why is it that 
King Lear . . . is, by the verdict of criticism 
and theatrical experience alike, a poor stage 
play.” If this is no more than “‘a bourgeois 
family play” then of course the failure is 
understandable but more recent criticism 
and theatric experience would not agree. 
Equally curious is the perversity of “The 
Romantic Iago” where with close special 
pleading he finds Falstaff to be Iago’s nearest 
mental kin. “The coupling” of these two 
“may seem bizarre,” he says, and indeed it is: 
a failure to distinguish between the warmth 
of the flesh in Falstaff which must be disci- 
plined in the interests of a higher social order 
and the coldness of one whose external 
joviality masks the greater hypocrisy. Here, 
as in “‘Hamlet’s Third Soliloquy” the failure 
is of spiritual insight rather than of scholar- 
ship, perhaps the outcome of the aloof 
and smiling scepticism of “Queen Elizabeth’s 
Prayers” or “Shakespeare’s Queen”: (“her 
redoubtable father . . . was sending to the 
beheading block the bulk of the distinguished 
company that had officiated at her baptismal 
orgy”). The England of Marlowe and 
Shakespeare is deftly redrawn in its surface 
quality, but most of the profounder under- 
tones are absent. 








Mrs. H. W. Baum’s work on Jonson is 
divided into four sections, the first, on Renais- 
sance theories of the Function of Poetry, and 
the fourth on Jonson’s dramatic technique 
being especially important for the historian 
of drama. It is invaluable to have to hand a 
comprehensive and well documented account 
of the theoretic sources which governed 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries in their satire 
and comedy. From this analysis Mrs. Baum 
develops her thesis that Jonson’s develop- 
ment as a man of the theatre consisted in the 
search for a technique which should unite 
the comic, the satiric and the didactic. She 
summarises the success of his profounder 
period in the statement: “‘His satiric themes 
in the later plays are the bases of his plots, 
an integral part of his comedy; they are 
not stuck on, often extra- dramatically, like 
gargoyles here and there.” In view of the 
importance and clarity of this judgment it is a 
great pity that closer attention is not given 
to the parallel development in the verbal 
texture of the plays, which would have shown 
more clearly for instance, the complicated 
blasphemy in the opening scene of Volpone 
and the inverted irony of Bonario’s character 
later. Exclusive concern with overt meaning 
misses some of Jonson’s texture. 

Mr. Connely’s Farquhar is a work of totally 
different quality. Its gusto, its tightly packed 
detail and racily conversational speed, 
make this a Tuppence Coloured in dramatic 
biographies. And, to do the author justice, 
most of the hues are Farquhar’s not Mr. 
Connely’s. As a social background to the 
declining Restoration theatre this is admir- 
able, and it is not without its critical evalua- 
tions: the place of The Twin Rivals in the 
change of comedy “from immorality to 
moralising,”’ the “new woman” in The 
Recruiting Officer and the startling blend of 
Miltonic argument on divorce with con- 
temporary wit in The Beaux Stratagem. There 
are excellent half-tone illustrations from 
Lintot’s edition and elsewhere. 

M. MERCHANT 


IRISH BIOGRAPHIES 


Inishfallen: Fare Thee Well (Macmillan 16s.) ¢ 


is the apt and pleasing title of Sean O’Casey’s 
fourth autobiographical volume. The book 
closes with the hero, Sean, turning his face 
towards England as the mail-boat plunges 
across the Irish Sea. Perhaps he does not 
perceive, at that moment or thereafter, how 
much of Ireland will remain with him 
wherever he goes. But his book, written 
after twenty years away, is proof enough. 
It’s a brilliant, stormy, moving and bitter 
story he tells. It carries a scent of roses, 
red roses, along with a stink of dung. It’s 








rich vitality is fascinating to the reader who 
is yet irritated by the author’s utter devotion 
to his central character. The best chapter, 
and a superb one it is, comes at the beginning, 
when his mother, saying her farewell to 
life, shares honours with her son. For us 
who lovingly acknowledge our debt to the 
Irish theatre, his lurid picture. of the Abbey 
has excitement and his visit to Lady Gregory 
in Galway a haunting beauty. Sean is a 
genius: we owe him great plays and we 
rejoice in some great writing in this book: 
if he can ever forget that he is a genius, he 
may become a classic. 

Sixteen Self Sketches (Constable, 7s. 6d.) is 
a slighter book: G.B.S., at his most charming, 
collects and annotates material from his 
past. No storms here: he has become a 
classic, and the storms are looked back 
upon from the tranquility of ninety years. 
They were fierce enough at the time and this 
amiable and well-balanced Shaw always 
loved a row. The opening of Candida, we 
find, is autobiographical: ““when I got an 
application for a lecture I gave the applicant 
the first date I had vacant, whether it was for 
a street corner, a public-house parlour, a 
market place, the economic section of the 
British Association, the City Temple, a cellar 
ot a drawing room.” Our greatest modern 
playwright must also have been one of our 
greatest public speakers. The book is full 
of his debt to Sidney Webb, “‘the ablest man 


in England.” G.B.S. tells the sources of 


many of his ideas. He tells, too, in a way so 

candid as to be deeply moving, the history of 
his personal sex life. In this, as in other ways, 
the charm of his personality radiates through 
the book, and even those who most vehe- 
mently controvert his wisdom will not be 
able to resist his goodness. H.M. 


SAINT AND STRINDBERG 

“Strindberg: Eight Famous Plays, 

by Edwin Bjérkman and N. Erichsen. (Duck- 
worth: 155.) 

*“No Plaster Saint,’ by Gilbert Cesbron. 
Translated by Marguerite Waldman. (Hollis ¢ 
Carter. 75. 6d.) 

The eight plays of Strindberg show 
admirably the varied nature of his work 
and genius. Five are examples of his ““domes- 
tic” dramas, of which Miss Julie (probably 
because it is less grotesque) seems to possess 
more potent force even than The Father. 
There is also an example of the historical 
style which first made him popular in 
Sweden, and the book ends with one of his 
more famous expressionistic experiments, 7 he 
Spook Sonata. With the possible exception 
of the involved Gustavus Vasa the plays are 
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obsessed with the cruelties and miseries in 
which Strindberg exulted. They are not 
unlike sudden street accidents, seen for a 
moment and leaving a horrifying impression 
which ordinary life endeavours to obliterate. 
But to Strindberg life itself was a horrifying 
accident. “There must be a curse on all 
creation,” cries one of his characters, and 
throughout the book the monstrous, strugg]- 
ing men and women reiterate the creed that 
life is “horrible beyond all description.” 
There is, without doubt, some extraordinary 
power hidden deep within these plays which, 
for a time, compels an unwilling assent to 
their terrible implications. But the assent 
cannot last; with normal people lesser but 
more beneficial pre-occupations are bound 
to afford relief. Nevertheless, once read or 
seen a Strindberg play can neither be ignored 
nor forgotten, despite the fact that hardly 
anyone could whole-heartedly subscribe 
to the strange beliefs with which most of 
them are impregnated. 

If tne plays of Strindberg are fanatical 
and full of self-torture, No Plaster Saint, 
by Gilbert Cesbron (3 acts, 3 sets, 7 m., 
16 f.), is equally so, although completely 
different in manner and subject. The play 
aims at rescuing the comparatively modern 
saint, Therese of Lisieux, from an unduly 
sanctimonious and sugary atmosphere, and 
authentic records are skilfully utilised to 
build up a picture of conventual life re- 
markably different from the almost cloying 
loveliness of The Cradle Song. We are shown 
St. Therese first as Mistress of the Novices, 
and later in her cell struggling with the forces 
of evil, and then, in the last act, dying of 
tuberculosis at the age of twenty-four. 
The play has been presented in Paris, but 
must be a difficult one to produce, to act, 
or even to sit through for many people. 
Those, however, who believe in the ultimate 
value of profound suffering, either self- 
inflicted or otherwise, should find inspiration 
in this uncompromising study of asceticism. 

F, SLADEN-SMITH 


THEATRE HANDBOOKS 

“You and the Theatre,’ by Charles Land- 
stone. (Macdonald ¢» Evans: 6s.) 

“The Theatre,” by Ann Lindsay. (The Bodley 
Head: 35. 6d.) 

“International Theatre,’ John Andrews @ 
Ossia Trilling. (Sampson Low: 125. 6d.) 

“The Modern Theatre,’ by Eric Bentley. 
(Robert Hale: 125. 6s.) 

If you want an authoritative and straight- 
forward account of how a play is “mounted” 
in professional conditions, Charles Land- 
stone’s book is the one to buy. Some may 
understandably find it too simplified to 
give an altogether fair account of conditions 
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available for 
AMATEUR 
SOCIETIES 


include : 
THE SHOP AT SLY CORNER. Sree. 
the best stage ‘thriller’ for years.””— Manchester 


Guardian. 4 f.,6m., 1 set 
FOUR DAYS. By Monckton Hoffe. “It bristles 
with action, and an unusual as Mer fy ey 
Evening News. 5f., 2 sets. 
ARSENIC AND OLD LACE. “The famous 
Comedy hit. 3f., 1 set 


ENGLISH’ SUMMER. By unit eae, ook 
ing with the epic story of the Battle of Britain. 
14 m., 1 f., 2 sets. 
ANOTHER LOVE STORY. Frederick 
Lonsdale’s sparkling comedy hit. 6 m., 5f., 2 sets. 
FRIEDA. Ronald Millar’s big stage and film 
success. 4f.,5m., | set 
THE HASTY HEART. A brilliant comedy 
drama and a big West End success. 1 f.,8 m., 1 set. 
PINK STRING AND SEALING WAX. 
Roland Pertwee’s big West End success. 
4m.,5f., 1 set 
LADIES IN RETIREMENT. “.. . one of 
the best thrillers I ever saw.” —Daily Express. 
1 m., 6 f., 1 set 
JUNIOR MISS. 6 f., 13 m. (Many m. parts 
can be doubled.) On set. Highly amusing 
comedy with a Christmas setting 
DR. BRENT’S HOUSE HOLD. A powerful 
domestic drama. 3 m., 5 f., 1 set. 
GREAT DAY. A witty and warm-hearted 
comedy about the Women’s Institutes. 
3 m., 11 f., 1 set 
DARK VICTORY. Bette Davis appeared i jn the 
film version of this moving drama. 7 m., 7 f., 2 sets 
WASN'T IT ODD? An unusual comedy by 
Kenneth Horne. 3 m., 6 f., 1 set 
WATCH ON THE RHINE. “Outstanding 
| A the pga tem Daily Mail. 6m.,5f., set 
WHO CAME TO DINNER. 
og brilliant West-End and Broadway comedy 


16 m., 9f., 1 set 
TO KILL A CAT. “A brilliant comedy 
drama.”’—Sketch. 6 m., 4f., 1 set 
GOODNESS, HOW SAD! “One long 
laugh.” —Sunday Pictorial. 3 m., 4f., 1 set 
YOU CAN’T — IT — You. The 
famous comedy class’ 2m. 7 f., 1 set 
THE LITTLE FOXES. “An exctingly’ inter- 


esting play.””—Sunday Dispatch. 6 m., 4 f., 1 set. 
STAGE DOOR. “Extremely diverting 
comedy.”—James Agate. 11 m., 21 f., 2 sets, 
ONE ACT PLAYS include: 

Rough Justice. 9 f. 

Trousseau for Phyllis. | m., 7 f. 

White Blackmail. 7 f. 

Strange Refuge. 9 f. 

Bitter Fruit. 4 

Falling Upstairs. 1 m., 3 f. 

Lake of Darkness. 2 m., 2 f. 

Expert Evidence. 3 m., 2 f. 

Family Pride. 6 f. 

A Good Send-Off. 8 f. 


Copies now available of a new release:— 
REPENT AT LEISURE. 7 f. 





LET’S GIVE A SHOW! 


A booklet of articles on every aspect of stage 
production and acting. Price 4/- Post Free. 











Copies of all Plays sent on Approval 
Send for our Catalogue (Price 6d. including postage) 


English Theatre Guild Ltd. 


75, BERWICK STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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to the person who wants to know how to 
go on the stage or sell a play, and anyone 
who with the taste of a bobby-soxer wants 
to smell behind the scenes, will be disap- 
pointed; for the book is scrupulous and 
descriptive. Yet within the limitations of 
price and format, it is a lucid and helpful piece 
of com pression. 

Ann Lindsay’s book is much wider in 
scope, though covering some of the same 
ground, But it is frequently both inaccurate 
in fact and slovenly in syntax. A pity; 
because a short book analysing the organisa- 
tion and physical condition of our theatre is 
needed. 

The Editors of /nternational Theatre have 
produced a valuable book. They have secured 
a well-balanced list of contributors, whose 
varied approach makes for readability, and 
whose material is consistent and authoritative. 
The sum of these contributions is a very 
reasonable survey of world theatre. There 
emerges a vivid pattern of the varying 
expression that is given to similar forces in 
different countries. The State or Civic 
theatre, the Commercial theatre, and the 
Art theatre supply of course the principal 
themes, and together they underline the 
strange persistent will of man to use the 
theatre for the expression of his age and 
essence. I like this book because, although 
it is often implicitly critical, it is never 
carping, captious, or prejudiced. It is a 
hopeful book because it is a record of achieve- 
ment. Its value would be greatly increased 
if it were to be followed by a further volume 
giving a more theoretical picture of the 
problems that are being tackled by writers and 
producers in countries where the theatre is 
not extinct. 


It is impossible to do justice to Eric 
Bentley’s book in a few lines. Briefly it is a 
discussion of the contem»orary drama based 
upon a detailed estimation of the work of 
Wagner (as dramatist rather than composer), 
Ibsen, Strindberg and Shaw. Mr. Bentley has 
a questing, probing mind that challenges 
us upoa every paragrap' with startling 
evaluations and sheer teasing, thought- 
provo'‘sing suggestions and pronouncements. 
There is no question of his skill in relating 
the drama to the miin stream of European 
thought, but sometimes the quickness of his 
faculties leads to discursiveness which dissi- 
pates instead of sharpening the reader’s 
attention. The book is revetitive and not 
always clear in intention. But he gives such 
revealing and provocative commz2nts upon— 
I take the namzs“‘at random as they come to 
mind—Ok/abomz, J. B. Priestley, Wedekind, 
music-drama, Sartre, “Brecht, epic theatre, 
Brieux, Mozart, Hebbel, Ludwig, O’ Neill and 

















THE LADY’S 
NOT FOR 
BURNING 


by Christopher Fry 


6s. net 


The full text of the play now being 
performed by Mr. John Gielgud and 
Miss Pamela Brown. 


THOR, WITH 
ANGELS 


by Christopher Fry 


45s. net 


The Canterbury Festival Play for 
1948, which is to be produced in 
London at the Arts Taeatre, 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 
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George Jean Nathan, that those who do not 
chuck the book into the fire at the end of 
the Introduction, as some will be tempted 
to do, will wish, as I do, to throw over all 
other reading for a year in order to savour, 
at first hand, the many dramatists, critics, 
historians and sociologists he quotes with 
such effect. JoHN ALLEN 


DECOR 

“Stage and Film Decor,” by R. Myerscough- 
Walker. Pitman: 255. 

Mr. Myerscough-Walker, having an- 
nounced that he is “‘no writer” goes forward 
to disprove this statement in upwards of 200 
refreshingly readable pages. This is not 
exactly a book for the beginner though he 
will gain a good deal from it and will certainly 
find it interesting, but the author only skims 
over the surface of ancient and mediaeval 
Theatre history as though to remind his 
readers of points of anchorage which he takes 
it for granted they already know. 

His exposition of the fundamental differ- 
ences of approach to the subject of decoration 
for the stage and for the film is perhaps, the 
most vivid and important part of this work. 
The ready acceptance of convention in the 
Theatre by audiences who insist on absolute 
realism on the screen is clearly explained 
and the many illustrations are admirably 
chosen to support the text. 

He gives us a very interesting account of 
the rather shoddy beginnings of tilm history 
from which after no more than half a century, 
an art is rapidly growing and it is a somewhat 
sobering thought that the Theatre which 
began in lofty dignity so long ago should 
not have progressed far beyond its present 
state. Those of us who are aware of the power 
of the living, present actor over his audience, 
cannot easily be persuaded that any mechani- 
cal substitute, however perfect, could pro- 
duce quite the same effect, but it is certainly 
true that it is possible to-day to see films 
(though not many) which compate favourably 
as att with anything less than the Theatre 
at its best. 

This is not a book to be borrowed and 
tead once: it should be purchased and kept 
for reference. There is a great deal here 
to help the student and the theory of colour 
expounded in Chapter to is extremely fasci- 
nating. The author is not dogmatic. He 
offers the theory modestly for what it is 
worth, which is very considerate, and is at 
pains to say at the same time that “‘a designer 
of exquisite taste having no theory will 
produce a better decor than a man of no 
taste who is well versed in the theory.” 

It is in this spirit that the whole book is 


written. CHARLES THOMAS. 





THE 
HIDDEN YEARS 


by 
Travers Otway 


** His play, which scored such a 
success at the Fortune, deals 
with the hidden relationships be- 
tween boy and boy which grow 
up in the cloistered atmosphere 
of the British public school. 
As a play it is first-rate ‘theatre’ ; 
as a commentary on a vast prob- 
lem it has profundity.” —JSphere 


With 15 original photographs 
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* Sarah 
Bernhardt 


MY GRANDMOTHER 
by 


Lysiane Bernhardt 


“The inside picture of thejlong 
years of fame has been given 
by Lysiane Bernhardt splendidly 
. . Written with dignity and 
reticence” —Elizabeth Bowen in 
THE TATLER 
“This biography by her grand- 
daughter is an intimate study 
that no one should miss’’ 
{—NEWS REVIEW 


37 Lilustrations 21/- net 
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AMATEUR SURVEY 


CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND 


EPORTS on dramatic work in these 
two counties show the neighbourliness 
one might expect to find in remote 
places. Societies take their plays out to 
villages, some of which are isolated spots 
away up on the fells, and those with theatres 
and halls of their own invite companies 
from surrounding districts to play there. 
All this leads to a healthy exchange of ideas 
and benefits everybody. Local Education 
Authorities hold regular meetings for the 
study of drama in some places, and also 
provide Drama Tutors. Festivals are run 
by the Cumberland Drama League, Women’s 
Institutes, Townswomen’s Guilds and Youth 
Groups; next season a County Festival is 
likely to be held in Westmorland. Week-end 
and One-Day Drama Schools, some of them 
for advanced students, and conducted by 
such experts as Mr. Leo Baker and Mr. 
Robert G. Newton, are well attended. 
Westmorland (which has the smallest popula- 
tion per square mile of any English county) 
is perhaps unique in having no professional 
theatre. There is a theatre building in Kendal, 
but it is used mainly for films and only 
visited by repertory companies about twice a 
year. Unfortunately, the famous Grasmere 
dialect plays by Mrs. H. D. Rawnsley, which 
were performed for thirty-eight years, have 
not been given since 1937, but one or two 
Societies still pay special attention to dialect 
plays. Cumberland has, of course, a native 
dramatist in Norman Nicholson and _ his 
“Old Man of the Mountains” has been 
performed and read by Cambrian Societies. 
Whitehaven Drama Society, formed in 1947, 
has seventy-six members. In its first year it 
produced ‘The Importance of Being Ear- 
nest,” ‘“‘Pride and Prejudi¢e” and ‘Ten 
Little Niggers.”? Meetings are held in the 
Green Room of “The Royal Standard,” 
one of the oldest public-house Music Halls 
in the country. Last Christmas the Society 
gave “‘Maria Marten” there, in dagger-and- 
cloak style. Their production of “Alice 
in Wonderland” gave children an oppor- 
tunity of seeing a live play. The Workington 
Players Club, formed in 1936, leases the very 
old Theatre Royal from October to March 
each year. It is closed for the other six 
months. The lease, which restricts member- 
ship to 300, permits eight public shows 
each season, but private productions are 
also given. Members make sets and pro- 
vide lighting. Productions include “What 
Every Woman Knows,” “A Phoenix Too 


Frequent,” and “Hassan.” The Northern 
Lights, Workington give their plays in 
outlying villages and find it interesting to 
note the reactions of different audiences to 
different types of play. Their productions 
next season will be a comedy and possibly 
“Guilty,” based on Zola’s ““Thérése Raquin.”’ 
A good deal of time was spent last season in 
making scenery. High Duty Alloys Drama 
Group of Winscales, Workington, formed in 
1947, is a section of a Works Social Club. 
Shift work means that rehearsals often have 
to be held on Sunday afternoons. Their 
firm has built a fine stage of aluminium, 
with a 22-ft. proscenium, in the canteen, 
which the Group call “The Intimate Theatre” 
when plays are being given. Members of the 
Workington Blue Triangle Players are young 
people who meet in the Y.M.C.A. during 
winter months to study dramatic art and assist 
drama groups in factories where they are 
employed. Productions include “Children 
in Uniform,” “Little Ladyship,” and “Lilies 
of the Field,” Si/loth A.D.S., with over 
thirty members, forms part of the Further 
Education Scheme and is fortunate in having 
the use of a school stage with up-to-date 
equipment. Recent productions were ““The 
Shop at Sly Cornet” and “No Medals.” 


The Maryport W.E.A. Players formed in 
1936 were the first group to provide amateur 
drama in a town starved of live theatre. 
They have done much to further drama 
in schools and clubs. Members of the 
Solway House Drama Group, Maryport, are 
young people for whom the L.E.A. arranges 
weekly meetings. An adequate room is 
provided. They gave “‘Daddy Longlegs” in 
April. In Flimby, near Maryport, as in many 
other mining villages, the love of music 
and drama is strong. Members of the Flimby 
Drama Group meet once a week in the school, 
but when they start on production use any 
office, kitchen or waiting-room available. 

The Penrith Players, a flourishing society 
with a membership of over 500, founded in 
1922, have their own small theatre and cater 
for a large area. Their long list of pro- 
ductions includes works by Shakespeare, 
Shaw, Dunsany, Sierra, Wilde, Ibsen and 
Maeterlinck. By arrangement with the 
Cumberland Education Committee their 
playhouse has been used in the afternoons 
by local schools. This gives the children a 
practical introduction to the study of drama 
and makes them familiar with their theatrical 
centre. St. Andren’s Drama Group, Penrith, 
recently formed, has about twenty members. 
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They recently produced “Playgoers,” “The 
Distant Drum” and “Heaven on Earth.” 


The Carlisle Stanwix Group is handicapped 
by havir.g no home of its own, and rehearsals 
have to be held in members’ houses. So 
far they have not progressed beyond one-act 
plays. The Dalston Dramatic Society, with 
about twenty members, was founded in 
1946. Profits from their productions of 
“Night Must Fall,” “This Happy Breed” 
and ‘‘Acacia Avenue” were devoted to 
improving the village hall stage and lighting. 
Sets are built by members. Carlisle Technical 
College Players gave ““The Corn is Green,” in 
March, and The Carlisle Eden Players (re- 
formed in April 1948) have produced “‘Dark 
Brown” and “The Showing up of Blanco 
Posnet.”. The Sundour Dramatic Society, 
Carlisle, produced three one-act plays in 
February. Carlisle Grammar School D.S. played 
“Macbeth” to good houses on four nights 
during December. Cockermouth W.E.A, 
Players meet weekly for play-reading and 
exercises in stagecraft. They produced “A 
Doll’s House”’ last November. 


Kendal Drama Society has continued since 
1921 without a break, though the war years 
were difficult. Profits on ‘Flare Path,” 
“Pygmalion” and “The Winslow Boy,” en- 
abled the Society to spend £200 on lighting 
and equipment. They are glad to welcome 
and encourage young members. The Staveley 
Players, Kendal, formed in 1936, raised over 
£500 for the Red Cross during the war. 
Their spring production was “Too Young 
to Marry,” and in the autumn they hope to 
give “Jane Eyre.” 


The Kirkby Stephen and District Players, 
started 1947, has fifty members. Productions 
include ‘“‘Alice in Wonderland,” “Tilly of 
Bloomsbury,” and ““The Good Young Man.” 
All costumes, properties and _ lighting 
equipment are made by members, also their 
programme cover which we reproduce. Their 
greatest difficulty is the absence of any 
suitable hall. Plays are given in the Primary 
School and desks have to be moved and a 
Stage set up every time. Moreover, produc- 
tions are limited to school holidays. The 
group not unnaturally is working for a 
theatre of its own. Milnthorpe Amateur 
Dramatic Society, formed in 1900, is one of 
the oldest in Westmorland. It has sometimes 
been dormant, but in 1945 the Society 
restarted, however, and from that date, 
beside spring and autumn productions, 
regular lectures and demonstrations have 
been arranged. About two years ago the 
Society obtained its own headquatters. 








AQ MY 
KIRKBY STEPHEN 


AND DISTRICT 





South Westmorland Stage and Screen Society 
was founded in 1948 to promote the apprecia- 
tion of films and drama, and produce plays. 
Membership is 130 (of which forty-five 
is acting). The Society has produced 
“Grand National Night” and “Autumn 
Crocus.” Burnside Village Players . founded 
in 1933, give two full-length plays a year. 
Recent productions: ‘‘Poison Pen,” ‘The 
Camel’s Back” and “Black Limelight.” 
Profits are ploughed back into the Society. 
The village hall has no facilities for stage 
plays, and the Society has its own stage, 
proscenium, scenery and lighting equipment, 
which it erects and dismantles for each 
show. Windermere Amateur Dramatic Society 
founded in 1921, has never failed to put, 
on at least one production a year. Profits, 
over {1,000 so far, are handed to Charities. 
The Society recently sponsored local pro- 
ductions by the Compass Players. The 
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Ambleside Players, formed in 1932, con- 
tinued production through the war. Acting 
membership is now fifty. 


The Lowther Players, with an active member- 
ship of less than thirty, have during the past 
thirteen years given 28 one-act plays and 
four three-acters, touring to many villagers 
nearby. Zhe Temple Sowerby Players were 
formed in 1939. An authoress and the Chief 
Constable of Cumberland and Westmorland 
are officers, and members include housewives, 
retired people, agricultural workers, a 
veterinary surgeon and two plaster workers. 
This year they produced their first three-act 
play, ““The Camel’s Back.” During the war 
profits went to charity, but now they 
are earmarked for better premises. The 
Shap Drama Society formed in 1939 has 
fifty members, of whom twenty-five are 
actiny. Performances include ‘‘An Ideal 
Husband,” “Royal Occasion” and ‘When 
We Are Married.” The Appleby Dramatic 
Society have been at a standstill this season 
owing to alterations. They are now fitting 
up the stage with improved lighting, 
curtains, etc. 


SCHOOL DRAMA 


A school dramatic society sometimes has 
an Opportunity of setting a standard in 
places which lack a theatre and are off the 
beaten track of touring companies. The 
dramatic society of the Royal Grammar 
School, Clitheroe, as certainly achieved more 
than local renown, for its recent production 
by the Headmaster, Mr. Laurie Hardy, of 
“The Winslow Boy’ was attended by 
nearly 5,000 people. All the parts were taken 
by boys, and costumes, props and lighting 
were made at the School. Since 1934 pro- 
ductions have included “‘Journey’s End,” 
“Saint Joan,” “When We Are Married” 
and “Hamlet.” King Edward V1 = School 
(Sheffield) Drama Society recently produced 
“Winterset.” With its exciting action and 
clear-cut dramatic issue, this poetic thriller 
makes a strong appeal to young players; 
indeed the youth of the two protagonists 
offers them particular advantages. In an all- 
boy cast the only long female part presented, 
with a few cuts, less difficulty than a Juliet 
or an Ophelia. The semi-permanent com- 
posite setting, devised by the producer, 
enabled the action to pass smoothly from 
interior to exterior scenes. The production 
in February of “Hamlet” by the Perse School 
Players, Cambridge, showed imagination and 
great ingenuity in the use of small stage. A 
remarkable performance of Hamlet was 
given by an eighteen-year-old boy. The King’s 
School, Canterbury, also did ‘‘Hamlet,” with 








much vigour and address, in the Chapter 
House, where a slick production gained 
atmosphere from the setting. 


MORE FROM LINCOLNSHIRE 

The Caxton Players, Grimsby, with an 
active membership of over 150, last month 
opened their own little theatre, holding 
120 people, which they converted trom a 
warehouse. Altogether the Players have 
produced over forty full-length plays 
and have regularly given performances in 
fifteen towns and villages. They operate in 
conjunction with the Arts Council and were 
instrumental in bringing C.E.M.A. shows to 
Grimsby during the war. They themselves 
gave over 150 performances to H.M. Forces, 
and as a result were allowed to purchase a 
complete R.A.F. lighting unit. The G/anford 
Players of Brigg, founded in 1938, hold 
fortnightly play-readings. Since 1944 they 
have produced, among other plays, “The 
Magic Cupboard,” ‘The Importance of 
Being Earnest,” and “The Lady from 
Edinburgh.” 


NEW THEATRE AND NEW PLAYS 


The past year has been a notable one in 
the history of the Richmond Shakespeare 
Society for in November the Cardigan House 
Little Theatre Club was inaugurated with 
““Measure for Measure.” This year’s open- 
air production will be given in the week 
commencing July 3rd. 7he J avistock Repertory 
Company (London) which has been responsible 
for sO many enterprising pieces ot work, 
staged the first English production of 
André Obey’s “The Hopeful Travellers,” 
Lady Iris Capell’s translation of ‘Les Gueux 
au Paradis.” This homely morality proved 
good entertainment. Other companies take 
note! The next production was “‘Squar- 
ing the Circle,” with a cast of only five, 
but this made acting demands which were 
somewhat too severe, and gave no oppor- 
tunity for the brilliant team-work of the 
Obey play. Another important new play was 
Norman Nicholson’s ‘Prophecy to the 
Wind,” commissioned by the Little Theatre 
Guild. A second play, ot promise rather 
than performance, it proved too exacting 
for its cast at the Questors’, Ealing, though 
Barbara Hutchins’ production did it justice. 
Nicholson is certainly worth watching. 


In the August issue the ‘Amateur 
Survey” will concentrate on Dorset. 
Will Societies in that county please send 
us brief details of their work as soon as 
possible ? 
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FRENCH’S 


The House for Plays 


ESTABLISHED 


1830 





Samuel French Limited are pleased to announce that the following Three-Act plays 
are now available for production by amateur companies. The price of the acting 
editions include the cost of postage. 


DEAR EVELYN. A Comedy Drama 
adapted by Emlyn Williams from ‘“The 
Guest in the House,” by Hagar Wilde 
and Dale Eunson. One interior scene, 
4 males, 6 females. Copies on hire 

THE END OF THE SONG. A play by 
Joyce Dennys. One interior scene. 
4 males, 5 females. 5s. 2d. 


THE GIRL WHO COULDN'T QUITE. 
A play by Leo Marks. One interior 
scene. 4 males, 3 females. 

Copies on hire 

I REMEMBER MAMA. A Play by 
John Van Druten. Three interior 
scenes and insets. Eleven males,. 15 
females. 5s. 

JANE. A Play adapted by S. N. Behrman 
from a story by Somerset Maugham. 
One interior scene, 5 males, 4 females. 

Copies on hire 

THE LADY ASKS FOR HELP. A 
play by James Parish. Two interior 
scenes. 5 males, 3 females. 5s. 2d 


THE LINDEN TREE. A Play by 
J. B. Priestley. One interior scene, 4 
males, 6 females. 5s. 2d 


THE LITTLE DOG LAUGHED. A 
comedy by Geoffrey Thomas. One 
interior scene. 8 males, 4 females. 


4s. 2d. 
MESSAGE FOR MARGARET. A Play 


by James Parish. One interior scene, 
2 males, 2 females. 5s. 3d 


THE PAY-OFF. A comedy thriller by 
Barbara S. Harper. One _ interior 
scene, 4 males, 4 females. 

Copies on hire 


PRISON WITHOUT BARS. A play 
by Peggy Barwell. Four interior and 
one exterior scenes, 2 males, 14 females, 
and supernumeraries. 4s. 2d. 


A SHIP COMES HOME. A play by 
Daisy Fisher. Two interior scenes, 4 
males, 7 females. 


WRITTEN FOR A LADY. A play by 
Leo Marks. One interior scene. 3 males, 
3 females. pies on hire 


WHO LIES THERE? A Play by 
Philip Johnson. One interior scene, 
4 males, 5 females. 5s. 2d 


The 1949 list sent post free on receipt ‘of application 











SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. 


26 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 


Telephone: Temple Bar 7513 (6 lines) 
Telegrams: Dramalogue, Rand, London 
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“BRITISH WEEKLY” OFFER TO 
PLAYWRIGHTS 


HE British Weekly has asked the 
British Drama League to associate 


itself with a particularly interesting 
competition. 

A prize of £100 is offered for the best full- 
length play, not published or professionally 
produced before the closing date of the 
competition (December 31st, 1949), dealing 
with a subject in contemporary life from 
a Christian point of view. 

The play that is desired, though a religious 
one, is for the theatre, not the church. A 
liturgical element would not necessarily be 
out of place, but it should not be pre- 
dominant. Adaptations of historical themes 
or of Christian stories are not excluded, 
but it is essential that they transfer the story 
and the characters into contemporary terms, 
or have unmistakable contemporary appli- 
cation. The Christian reference need not 
be explicit; and indeed the best work in this 
field can probably be done in showing the 

netration of Christian ideas into “secular 
ife.”” Details on application to the Editor. 


FOREIGN TRIANGLE 
HE most interesting feature, up-to-date, 
of this year’s foreign exchange pro- 
gramme is a tripartite exchange bet- 
ween English, French and Austrian students. 
La Groupe du ‘Théatre Contemperain 
visited London in February with a finely- 
acted production of Akara, a mad piece of 
youthful exuberance by one of its members. 
The hosts of the group, London University 
Players, went to Brussels and Paris in March 
with The Family Reunion and Overruled, going 
on to Vienna in April and attending the 
International Students’ Congress. The Studio 
der Hochschulen hope to complete the 
triangle by bringing the Urfaust and Nestroy’s 

Einen Jux to England in October. 


A lead worth lenin is given by the 
Society of Civil Service Authors. They are 
running a Festival of Full-length Plays 
by their members, produced by companies 
drawn from various Government Depart- 
ments. The resources of the Civil Service are, 
as we all know, incomparably large: but 
even so, such a Festival suggests further 
possibilities. For “Guide to the Festival” 
send a stamped addressed envelope to Mr. 
Neilson Gatty, 78 } oath Side, S.W.4. 


A Memorial Exhibition of the photographic 
work of Francis Bruguiere is being held at 
The Focal Press Gallery, 31 Fitzroy Square, 
W.1, until June 3rd. 





UNUSUAL THREE-ACT PLAYS 


THE KINDLED FLAME 
W. Cranmore & J. Best 


The fascinating romance of 
George Eliot. 


8 m., 8 f. 5s. 
WHERE IS BOHEMIA ? 


Nina Jarvis 
A model and a cockney caretaker 
help a struggling artist to win a 
fortune in this highly amusing 
comedy. 
10 m., 6 f. 





3s. 6d. 


THE MAN WHO 
MISLAID THE WAR 

Sydney Horler 

Scope for character-acting is given 

in this diverting comedy by the 

well-known thriller writer. 

10 m., 7 f. 5s. 

FEES — Three guineas per performance 

FREDERICK MULLER 

29 Great James Street W.C.1 














THE “DEANE” PROGRAMME 


NEW FULL-LENGTH PLAYS 
Just Published 


ELIZABETH OF LADYMEAD 


By Frank Harvey. 4m.,4w. 
The play of the film just released. 


THIS BLESSED PLOT 


By Basil Thomas. 5 m., Slw. 
Topical play first produced at the 
Boltons Theatre. 


THE STORY 
OF MADELEINE SMITH 


By H. M. Lockhart. 
Based on the famous trial. 


DARK RETURN 
Thriller by Stuart Ready. 5 m., 3 w. 
PLAYS ARE SENT ON APPROVAL 


“PLAYS AND THEIR PLOTS” 
7d. post paid 
LIST OF LATEST PLAYS FREE 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS Ltd. 


31 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


4m.,5 w. 
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CONFERENCE MINUTES 


PROCEEDINGS of the British Drama League Conference in the Royal Pavilion, Brighton, 
May 29—30, 1948, with Mr. E. Martin Browne (Director) in the Chair. 


1. Chairman’s address (printed in Drama 
No. 10, page 3.). 

2. Minutes of the last Conference which 
had been circulated were signed. 

3. Proposed by Ald. Bennett, Swindon : 

“That the Council of the League be 

urged to draw the attention of the Civic 

Authorities, without delay, to the desira- 

bility of exercising their powers to provide 

Civic Theatres in all cities and towns as 

may be appropriate.” 

Discussion printed in Drama No. 10, 
page 38. Carried unanimously. 


4. Proposed by Mr. W. Bushill-Matthews, 
Birmingham Amateur Dramatic Federation: 
“That in view of the fact that large areas 
of population in various parts of the United 
Kingdom have no opportunity of wit- 
nessing regularly performances of ‘ live’ 
drama, every attempt should be made to 
encourage its presentation at a high 
standard in centres of population of at 
least 15,000 inhabitants where no pro- 
fessional performances of plays are at 
present being given and in order to support 
such endeavour, play-going clubs should 
be formed to assure adequate audiences.” 


Discussion printed with that of 3. Carried 
unanimously. 


5. Proposed by the Henfield Players : 

“That in the opinion of this Conference 
entries for future B.D.L. Festivals should 
be restricted to selections from a panel 
of plays to be drawn up by the B.D.L. 
Council. Plays selected by entrants which 
are not on the list should be subject to 
approval by the Council.” 


The choice of play was too great a respon- 
sibility for Societies, said Mrs. Meintz, 
proposing ; Lady Lorna Howard, seconding, 
pleaded that it often put a company too much 
at the mercy of an individual’s taste. Mrs. 
L. Napier (Edenbridge W.1.) supported the 
panel as “‘the only fair way,” and Mr. C. A. 
Golding (Company of Crown Players) wanted 
it to free the Festival from the caprice of 
Adjudicators. 


Opposing the motion, Mr. Leo Baker 
thought that a panel of plays would kill 
the spirit of adventure and freedom, and 
pointed out that it would be a matter of 
financial concern to authors whether they 
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were on the list. Mr. John Bourne strongly 
underlined the latter point, doubting whether 
the League had a legal right to take such 
action; and Miss Phoebe Rees (Somerset 
County Drama Committee) said the proposal 
would remove one of the few opportunities 
in England for new authors to get plays 
produced. 


The motion was lost by a large majority. 


6. Was withdrawn for consideration at a 
later meeting. 


7. Proposed by Mr. Norman Marshall : 

“That this Conference believes that 
theatrical art in Britain would be im- 
measurably benefited by the erection 
of a theatre building equipped for presenta- 
tion of the highest standard : and therefore 
welcomes the offer of Government assis- 
tance recently made by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for the building of a 
National Theatre.” 


The speeches of the proposer and the 
seconder, Mr. John Christie of Glynde- 
bourne, were reported in Drama No. 11, 
pages 20 and 21. 


Mr. S. F. Pawley (Manchester Youth 
Committee) pleaded that the National Theatre 
Committee should think in terms of a 
Company, and thus plan to serve the whole 
country; Mr. Barnes (Solihull) supported 
a provincial newspaper’s suggestion that the 
£1,000,000 should be spread over fifty 
theatreless towns. Mr. Robert G. Newton, 
Mrs. Powell (Monmouthshire) and Miss 
Philip (Blackfriars) supported London as the 
only natural centre for theatre visitors 
from all Britain and all the world. Mr. 
Marshall replied to the debate and the 
motion was carried unanimously. 


8. Proposed by Mr. Andrew Campbell : 
“That the Council be instructed to 
provide for: (¢) the formation of local 
organisations of the League for the many 
individual members of the League con- 
cerned with the theatre, professional, 
amateur or educational ; or as dramatists, 
designers, technicians, writers or play- 
goers, who are not members of Amateur 
Societies ; and (b) for the representation 
of such organisations at Annual Meetings 
and Annual Conference and on the National 
Council and the Regional Federations.” 











Mr. Caimpbell’s concern was for the 
individual who did not want to take part in 
putting on plays, but did want to meet his 
fellow theatre-lovers for exchange of views 
and information. Mr. Robert G. Newton, 
Miss A. M. Pearce (Bristol Guild of Players), 
Mr. Bernard White (North London Theatre 
Guild) and Mr. Kendall (Civil Service T.G.) 
all gave evidence that the local Theatre 
Guild was proving a suitable means of 
meeting this need. Mr. C. B. Purdom was 
fearful that the resolution concealed a 
plan for propaganda, and Mrs. Everard 
that it called for an unnecessary new activity. 
Mr. Golding supported it, saying that it 
suggested a series of forums which would sea 
valuable kind of local league activity. No 
vote was asked for. 


9. Was withdrawn owing to unavoidable 
absence of the proposer. 

10. Proposed by Professor T. H. Searls : 

“That this Conference urges the Council 
of the British Drama League to maintain 
and increase the work of training leaders 
and advisers in amateur drama, begun in 
its Full-Time Course, so as to satisfy 
the growing need for fully-trained per- 
sonnel.” 

Professor Searls stressed the League’s 
unique achievement in linking the pro- 
fessional with the amateur theatre by con- 
tinually stressing artistic values. There was 
more amateur dramatic effort in Great 
Britain than in any other country in Europe, 
and the general level was higher. The wider 
interpretation of Education, which included 
Drama as an important activity, was in- 
creasing the demand for good producers 
and leaders. Training was therefore urgently 
needed, and a new training centre should 
be set up to which local bodies could send 
their most promising helpers, and which 
could develop the unique experiment made 
by Miss Frances Mackenzie in her ten-week 
Full Time Course. The League was the 
only body equipped to fulfil the requirements. 


Miss Mary Kelly (Devon) seconded, and 
asked especially for the training of Drama 
Tutors and for a living wage for rural tutors. 
Mr. Davidson (Y.M.C.A.) put in a special 
plea for Youth Club leaders in Drama and 
Mrs. Powell for provincial Vacation Courses 
along the lines of the Full-Time Course. 


The motion was carried unanimously, and this 
concluded formal business. A special session 
was held for informal discussion of Festival 
matters, and the Director asked County 
Representatives and County Drama Advisers 
present at the Conference to meet him for 
an exchange of views upon the correlation 
of their work. 





STRATFORD NINETY 


HE ninetieth Shakespeare Festival at 
Stratford-on-Avon has opened well 
under its new Director, Anthony 
Quayle. His Macbeth has a décor by Edward 
Carrick which emphasises the barbaric aspect 
of the tragedy; but while the eleventh 
century costumes are in keeping with the 
mood of the play they are unattractive to 
look at and often unbecoming. The perma- 
nent rostrum does not lend itself easily to 
both Castle and Witches’ Haunt. The witches, 
played by men, may croak with diabolical 
fury, but the lighting does not allow much 
to be seen of them; whilst the apparitions, 
though they look ethereal in their phos- 
phorescent clothing, have a too visibly 
earthly way of descending the rostrum. 
In contrast to the primeval settings and 
costumes, the chief actors’ approach to the 
play is Ibsen-like. They give a crystal clarity 
to the story, but rob the tragedy of some 
grandeur. Godfrey Tearle’s Macbeth is a 
noble creature who might have embarked 
on crime from the highest motives rather 
than for personal gain. He extracts the last 
ounce of poetry from his lines and his 
performance perfectly fits the tone of 
Anthony Quayle’s production. Diana Wyn- 
yard matches him excellently. In the sleep- 
walking scene she works a spell on the 
audience by the heartrending wailing in 
which she expresses her agony of mind. 
John Gielgud’s production of Much Ado 
About Nothing is bathed in beauty. The 
scenery and costumes of Mariano Andreu are 
enchanting and skilfully lit. The way in 
which the alteration of scenes is effected 
before one’s eyes is most ingenious, par- 
ticularly the change from the exterior of 
the church to the interior. Leslie Bridg- 
water’s music matches the glory of the 
décor. The play is extremely well cast with 
Diana Wynyard and Anthony Quayle as 
Beatrice and Benedick. The low comedy 
scenes are given their rightful place and a 
good balance is struck between them, the 
Beatrice and Benedick scenes, and the more 
romantic scenes of Hero and Claudio. 


The Dream provided an opulent nuptial 
feast for Shakespeare’s birthday. James 
Bailey has clothed the mortals in Renaissance 
Greek costume, Titania and her fairies in 
classic chiffon draperies: Oberon and _ his 
retinue ate macabre by comparison, and 
Puck seems like Tarzan about to take a bathe. 
Michael Benthall uses the rolling stages to 
shift the scene from one part of the forest 
to another in full view of the audience, with 
the fairies flitting in and out to Mendelssohn’s 
music. The rustics are less rural than usual 
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but vastly amusing. As the season progresses, 
Shakespeare’s verse will doubtless assume 


in the mouths¢of the other characters its 
rightful pre-eminence as against the lavish 


décor and music. W.B.-M 





THE IDEAL ALL-WOMEN PLAY 


“WHO IS SYLVIA?” 
A Comedy-Thriller in Three Acts 
By GILBERT BROOKFIELD 
Acting Edition 3s. 2d. post paid 
Copy on Reading Loan, 6d. from 
STAGECRAFT PUBLICATIONS 
BCM/STAGECRAFT, LONDON, W.C.1 








The Doom of 
the Gods 


The Edda of Asgard, Part II 
by HA ROLLO 
Introduction by Dr. F. S. BOAS 


A Drama on Norse 
Mythology 


demy 8vo. 12/6 nete 


——— Williams & Norgate Ltd. —— 





TWO NEW THREE-ACT PLAYS 
—— Just Published —— 


“KNIGHT’S MOVE”’ 
A Drama. One Set. (5f., 5 m.) 


“WITHOUT VISION” 
(A Sequel to “Burning Gold’’) 
“‘Immensely worth while.”’ 
—Amateur Stage. 








A Drama. One Set. (5 f., 4 m.) 
“THIN PARTITION” 
A Drama 


“Well constructed, with real characters 
and a deeply moving closing scene.”’ 
—Drama. 


One Set. (5f., 4 m.,) 





“Candied Peel,’’ ‘‘Burning Gold,”’ 
**Murder out of Tune,”’ ‘‘Lady’s Fingers,’ 
Etc. 


FALKLAND L. CARY 





MESSRS. S. FRENCH 














NOW READY 


A new play by WILFRED MASSEY, 
author of “SUCH THINGS HAPPEN,” 
“HAPPY DAYS,”’ Etc. 


“Big Moment 


A Comedy-Farce in Three Acts 


4 men, 6 women. Single interior setting 


OTHER THREE-ACT COMEDIES: 
“TILL FURTHER ORDERS” 4 m., 6 w. 
‘DANGEROUS COMPANY” 3 m.,7 w. 
“THE YOUNGER END”’ 3 m., 7 w. 
“THE TWO MISS HEMINGWAYS" 

2 m., 8 w. 


“CRIME AT THE CLUB” Il w. 


8,000 productions, amateur and profes- 

sional, U.S.A., and Australia, including 

Repertory, Co-operative, Community 

and County Drama, Youth and Educa- 

tional Groups, leading Schools of 
Dramatic Art, etc. 





All have one scene throughout. Books 

complete with Author’s Production 

Notes. Property Plots, Drawing of 
Ground Plan. 


3/- each (postage 3d.) 
FEE: 
On sliding scale, from £1 Is. Od. to 
£4 4s. Od. according to gross receipts, 


Copies of all plays will be sent 
on reading loan for 5d. stamps 


WILFRED MASSEY (Dept. D) 
“THATCHINGS,” BIERTON 


AYLESBURY (BUCKS) 
Tel.: AYLESBURY 958 
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*- painting with light 






Lighting is a decisive factor in suc- 
cessful production. As designers as 
well as manufacturers we can put 
your ideas into practical form and 
often offer valuable suggestions. 


Consultation is free. 






Uy 
vsdedhan 








DHB Telephone: 





DOREEN ERROLL 
COSTUMES of 


every description 





B.D. L. MEMBERS 
SPECIALLY CATERED FOR 


=, 








8/9 CARLISLE STREET, SOHO SQUARE, W.1 


Telephone GER. 4136 








CITIZEN HOUSE :-: BATH 


| This Famous Wardrobe has been re- 


Organised to meet increasing demands 
for CORRECT PERIOD COSTUMES, 
CURTAINS AND PROPERTIES at 
inexpensive rates. 
DRAMA LIBRARY. Subscription 5/-. 
Acting Sets and Technical Books. 
Advisory Bureau. 


Apply—Citizen House, Bath 
enclose stamped envelope. 








PRIZE ONE-ACTS 





NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
4d. with. YOUTH! SUPPLEMENT 6d. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ONE-ACT 
PLAY THEATRE 


60 EARLSFIELD ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1I8 








FOR YOUR NEXT PRODUCTION— 
“1F YOU REMEMBER ” 


by Roland Fenton 
A Farce in 3 Acts (1 Set) 
Males: Four good small character parts, two 
long parts. 
Females: Three long parts, one small character part 


“All the ingredients of good farce.”’ 
REASONABLE ROYALTIES 








Acting Edition 3/2 post paid 
Copy on Reading Loan, 6d. from 


STAGECRAFT PUBLICATIONS 
BCM/STAGECRAFT, LONDON, W.C.! 














SALLY SPRUCE 


THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 
Modern Plays Dressed in Perfect Character 


including 
“« Blithe Spirit,” “ This Happy Breed” etc. 
Stage wedding gowns a speciality 


49, Greek Street, W.1 


GERrard 3162 





























*Grams: 
** PROSCENIUM” 


"Phone: 
27107 


Wiuuam Morne 


== & SON, LTD.== 


Scotland's only 
“Theatrical ” 
Costumiers 


13 ANTIGUA STREET 


EDINBURGH 
e 
Complete Wardrobes as 


supplied to Principal Theatres 
for Opera. Musical Comedy 
Drama and Pageant 
. 


Specialists in Community 


Drama Requirements 
@ 
Our Scenery 
now open under the direction 
of a first-class Scenic Artist at 
Panton House, 39 Tolbooth 
Wynd, Leith 
e 


ESTIMATES GRATIS. GOODS SENT TO 
ALL PARTS OF THE U.K. 


[Department 








CAPE 
OF 
CHISWICK 


Sutton Lane, Chiswick, 


London, W.4 
Phone: 2828 Chiswick 





CAPE for 
STAGE 
SETTINGS 





CAPE 
NORTHERN 


Portwood Works, 


Corporation Street, 


STOCKPORT, Cheshire 
Phone: 4284 Stockport 
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1948/49 Season — booked for pro- 
duction throughout the country 


“SUCH THINGS HAPPEN” 


3 Acts Single Scene 5 Men, 5 Women 
“Laughs without end. Thrill on thrill” 
“‘ This prolific author’s best” 
‘*Reminiscent of the late Edgar Wallace” 
OVER 2000 PERFORMANCES 


BOOKS (complete with Author’s Own 
Production Notes, drawing of ground 
plan, property plot, etc., 3/- (post 3d.). 

FEES: On sliding scale, from £1 Is. to 
£4 4s., based on gross receipts. 


For copy on reading loan, 5d. stamps, or 
further information, please write to the 
Author personally— 

WILFRED MASSEY 
(Dept. D) 
“THATCHINGS,” BIERTON, 
AYLESBURY (BUCKS) 








ONE-ACT PLAYS 


by Dr. LILIANE CLOPE! 


THE LONG NIGHT. An emotiona! drama of 
the times. 

THE CRYPT. Brilliant Cupwinner. 

JULIE DESTIN. Thrilling, colourful. 

All the above for 5 w.,2 m. Is. 8d. each post paid. 

THE no ed EAPOT. Cottage drama for 


4w. Is. 8d. aid. 
NEEDLES AND PINS. For 7 w. Is. 8d. post paid 
THREE PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. In one 
volume, with diagrams. 2s. 2d. post pafd. 
DICKORY DOCK. Gripping are > phery Im. 
Is. 8d. post paid 
RAHAM NAPIER 
2 PLASTURTON GARDENS, CARDIFF 








“Have you read the one-act play— 


ROBERT RESOLVES 


by Gwen Pierce ? It has 2 m., 2 f., and 
is about a bright young dentist who wins 
a bride by making her father break a New 
Year resolution not to lose his temper. 
Very original, genuine comedy and well 
constructed. Copies, |/6, from Pros- 
cenium Press, 13-15 Hollowgate, Holm- 
firth, Yorks.’’—John Bourne in ‘‘J.B.s 
Newsletter. 








Three-act ‘“‘Winner”’ 


‘LAND OF OPPORTUNITY 


5 Men, 6 Women, | Set 


Twelve successful productions already. Second 

Edition now ready. Well balanced cast, splendid 

acting parts, gripping story, many dramatic 
situations, lots of comedy. 


COPIES ON APPRO 
Apply : 
H. G. MACLAURIN 
106 WESTBOURNE ROAD, SHEFFIELD 10 








NEW ONE-ACT PLAYS 

THE FARMER WANTS A WIFE. Farce. 
(2 m., 3 f.) Gordon Lomax. 

THE MASTERPIECE. Comedy. 
Gordon Lomax. 

THE EMPTY HEART. Drama. (3 m., 3 f.) 
Neil Fraser. 

CRESCENDO (an episode between Pratt 
Chopin and George Sand). Drama. (1 m., | f.) 
Neil Fraser 

POLICE PROTECTION. Comedy Thriller. 
(3 m., 3 f.) Cyril J. Burton. 

MY MAN, JOHN. Comedy. 
Cyril J. Burton. 

Approval Copy, 6d. postage 


CURZON PLAY BUREAU 
35 WESTBOURNE COURT, LONDON, W2 


(4 m., 3 f.) 


(3 m., 3 f.) 








“ ” 
THE DOG WATCHES 
By ROSS HUTCHINSON 
Just ended two years’ very successful 
professional tour. 

A new Naval Comedy Farce. 7 males 3 females 

Evening News : “WHEN A WOMAN GOES 
ABROAD. . . . an evening of nice, clean fun 
and games is had by all. 

“The Author certainly shows, in his first play, 
a@ very happy knack of comic situation and a 
flair for crisp and crackling dialogue . . .” 

Nottingham Journal : ‘‘Naval men in the house 
found the humours of ‘THE DOG WATCHES’, 
which is ~—. farce in the traditions of “THE 
MIDDLE WATCH’, even more laughable than 
the Army visions, and heaven knows they laughed 
enough . 


STEELE’S, 32 Haymarket, S.W. | 








ALL WOMEN PLAYS 


COPIES SENT ON APPROVAL 
THREE-ACT PLAYS One Setting Only 
UNITED WE FALL. 8 w. Comedy. 
SHOOTING STAR. 9 w. Comedy. 
RIDE-A-COCK-HORSE. 9 w. Comedy. 

ONE-ACT PLAYS. One Setting 
WHILE THERE IS TIME. 6 w. Serious. 
MEET MISS PARKES. 7 w. Comedy. 

Send 6d. for three-act and 3d. for one-act 
approval copies to cover postage. 
JOHN KNOWLES 
25 WELHOLME ROAD, GRIMSBY, LINCS 
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NEW 
One-Act Festival Plays 


“HOLIDAY HOME” 
(A Farcical Comedy) 


The sequel to ‘‘Holiday Eve’’ 


“THE GRAND DESIGN” 
(A Drama) 


(Highly commended in the Scottish 
National Competition) 


e 
‘HOLIDAY EVE,” ‘“‘THE TELEPHONE 
NEVER RINGS,” “‘BEYOND- THE 
WEST,”’ ‘“‘HUSBANDS SUPPLIED,” 
“WIFE REQUIRED” 
e 
FALKLAND L. CARY . PHILIP KING 
e 
MESSRS. S. FRENCH 











THEATRE DIGEST 


Acting and Producing 
“The School for Scandal” Sir Laurence Olivier 
The Russian Theatre Challenge John Hersey 


In Active Rehearsal . . . Ivor Brown 
Can Acting be Taught ? Dame Irene Vanbrugh 
Stories in Dialogue . . . Adrian Brunel 
Helen Hayes . . Margaret Case Harriman 
The English Ballet . . . Nicolas Bentley 
Writing a Play ec Sir Patrick Hastings 


On “Crime and Punishment” Anthony Quayle 
Designing the Film “Hamlet” Roger Furse 


The Puppet Theatre . Marjorie Batchelder 
My Plan for College 

of the Theatre Ria Mooney 
The Artist and the Theatre . Ivor Newton 
Cast Iron Innocence . . Stephen Williams 


BUOKSTALLS 1s. 6d. .NEWSAGENTS 
Subscription : 6s. 6d, Post Free 


(Four Issues) 


VHEATRE DIGEST 
Distributors 
IHINRICHSEN EDITION LTD 
§ MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 





THE 
BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


INSURANCE POLICIES 
for 
AMATEUR SOCIETIES 


issued only through 


REX. THOMAS 


(INSURANCE) LTD. 


Incorporated Insurance Brokers. 


Head Office : 
COPTHALL HOUSE, 
COPTHALL AVENUE, 

LONDON, E.C.2. 
Telephone : MANsion House 9796/7 





BE SURE— 
INSURE 


Reprint from 
“EVENING STANDARD”’ 
23rd MARCH, 1949 











Hit by safety curtain 

While acting as a platform 
marshall during the festival at the 
Pavilion to-day, Mr.———-—was 
struck on the head as the safety 
curtain was lowered. He was 
taken to hospital, unconscious. 





For detailed Prospectuses apply to: 
REX THOMAS (Insurance) LTD. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
August 22nd—27th 
DRAMA FOR SCHOOLS 
VOICE AND SPEECH 
MOVEMENT 
CHORAL SPEAKING 
Syllabus from a Secretary : 


SPEECH FELLOWSHIP 
1 Park Crescent, London, W.1I. 





LONDON SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART 
Director: M. Gertrude Pickersgill, B.A. 


AUTUMN TERM 
BEGINS SEPT. 267" 
SCHOLARSHIPS and AUDITIONS 
JULY 14th—15th 
REFRESHER COURSE 


for Producers and Teachers 
July 27th—August 6th 

The L.S.D.A., 

WELbeck 9197 


All inquiries to the Secretary : 
14 Glentworth St., N.W.1. 








BRADFORD CIVIC PLAYHOUSE 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


DIRECTOR — 





ESME CHURCH 





AUDITIONS JUNE AND JULY 

A new Decor Section for Training in 

[Stage and Costume Design, under the 

Direction of MOLLY McARTHUR 

© 

For all particulars apply THE PRINCIPAL 
BRADFORD CIVIC PLAYHOUSE THEATRE 
SCHOOL, CHAPEL STREET, BRADFORD, YORKS 











Shelagh Slliott-Clarke 


SCHOOL OF DANCE AND DRAMA 


0000000000000000 00000000 
STUDENT TRAINING 
AMATEUR AND 
CHILDREN’S CLASSES 


PESOSSSOSOSHSESOSOSOSOOD 


js Bold Street, Liverpool, 1 
Royal 3323 




















The rt of 
Movement Studio 


183/5 Oxford Road, Manchester, 13 








Director: E. M. M. Lisa Ullmann, L.D., L.M.G. 
Full professional Training Courses in 
Mime 


Dance Drama 


Movement for Acting 


We 


Apply for particulars to the Secretary 











Strand Electric have just issued an 
illustrated booklet Decorative Fittings which 
producers will certainly find useful: apply 
to them for a copy. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


(Rate 6d. word. Minimum 20 words) 


HEATRE-AIDS.” Make-up Boxes, Costume, 

Mirrors, Wigs, Beards, Films. Advice, Criticism. 
Wanted, Self-wheel Chair, Crutches, Panda Glove- 
Puppet. 16b Ryfold, S.W.9. Stamp. 





List alk D. KNIGHTS, F.T.C.L., L.R.A.M. (Elec. 2» 

M.R.S.T., has limited vacancies for Speech and 
Drama, private or class. Studios, Brentwood, Rom- 
ford, Ilford and London. For prospectus apply: 
14 Hanover St., W.1 or 69 Castellan Avenue, Gidea 
Park, Essex (Rom. 718). 


USY BODY,” Three-Act Farce by Harald 
Melvill. One Li iving-room Set. 4 m., 4 f. Now 
available for Dramatic Societies, etc. ‘‘The funniest 
thing since ‘Charley’s Aunt’ ” — ie Stage. Apply to 
H.M., 192A West End Lane, West Hampstead, N.W.6. 





HELAGH ELLIOTT-CLARKE requires an all- 
round Teacher of Drama for children and adults 
from September. Must be prepared to work co- 
operatively, long hours, with organising ability. 
Send full particulars, 5 Bold Street, Liverpool, 1. 























THE 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


TRAINING & DRAMATIC ART 
(INCORPORATED) 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL, S.W.7 


Recognised as an approved course for the Diploma 
in Dramatic Art of London University. 


President: 
THE VISCOUNT ESHER 


Vice-President: 
JOHN GIELGUD. 


Principal : 
GWYNNETH THURBURN 


(1) Course of Training for Teachers of 
Speech and Drama. 


(2) Course of Training in Speech Therapy. 
(3) Course of Training for the Stage. 


Limited number of SCHOLARSHIPS 
for MEN STUDENTS 


Prospectus on application to the Registrar 





The GUILDHALL 
SCHOOL of MUSIC and 
DRAMA (asin ton 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4 


PrincipAL: EDRIC CUNDELL, 
Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 


Dramatic Art and Stage Training. 

Courses can be arranged to suit all requirements. 

Private lessons in Speech Training, Verse Speaking, 
Public Speaking, Singing, and all related subjects 
may be taken separately. 

Courses for Teachers of Speech and Drama. 

‘The Ministry of Education recognises the Teachers 
Diploma of Associateship in Speech and Drama 
(A.G.S.M.) as conferring Qualified Teacher Status 
for the purposes of the Burnham Scale. 

_ Prospectus, Examination Syllabuses and all further 
information from: 


RAYMOND RAYNER, Secretary - 








TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC, LONDON 
Mandeville Place, London, W.|! 
Principal: W. Greenhouse, Allt, Mus. D. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE IN 
SPEECH AND DRAMA 
FOR FULL TIME STUDENTS ONLY 

This course begins on September 19th, 
1949. 

In addition to individual tuition there 
will be classes in Voice Practice, Verse and 
Choral Speaking, Improvisation and Mime, 
Play Rehearsal: also lectures on Voice 
Theory, Poetics, Theatrical Art, History 
of the Drama, Phonetics, Stage Manage- 
ment, Décor and Lighting. 

At the end of the course there will be 
an examination for the diploma in Speech 
and Drama. 

For information as to Entrance Exami- 
nation and Fees apply: 

THE SECRETARY, 
TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
MANDEVILLE PLACE, LONDON, 
W.t. 

Welbeck 5773 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 
Instituted 1822. Inc. by Royal Charter 1830 

Patrons. His Majesty the King 
Her Majesty the Queen 
Her Majesty Queen Mary 
President. H.R.H. The Duchess of Gloucester 
Principal. 
R. S. Thatcher, O.B E., M.C., M.A., D.Mus. 


Speech Training & Dramatic Art 

This Course for students of both sexes is 
designed to cover a period of three years’ 
full-time study. 

The curriculum includes 2 private lessons 
weekly, classes and lectures in Choral 
Speech, Phonetics, Verse Speaking, Public 
Speaking, Voice Production, Stage Lighting 
and Make-up, Dancing (Classical), Dramatic 
Rehearsal, Fencing, Mime, Principles of 
Teaching, Psychology, Remedial Speech 
and Broadcasting Technique. 

(Students are given the opportunity of visiting 

Schools and teaching under supervision.) 


L.R.A.M. Diploma 
Examinations in Speech and Drama and 
Mime are held during the Easter, Summer 
and Christmas Vacations. Provisional dates 
for next session 12th-16th September. Last 
day for entry, 30th June, or with late fee (5s.) 
July 12th. 

PROSPECTUS, Syllabus and all information 


from 
L. GURNEY PARROTT, Hon. F.R.A.M., 
Secretary. 


























FURSE 


STAGE LIGHTING 


AND CONTROL EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 
COLOUR LIGHTING AND ALL TYPES OF STAGE ACCESSORIES FOR 


OR RTE RI PR Me 9 Mes 


Private 
Theatres 
Public 
Halls & 
Schools 


We are actual manufac- 
turing specialists in the 
supply only or complete 
installation of every 
class of Stage Equip- 
ment. Z Advice ? and Latest Type Pcrtable Dimmer 
“Frenca’’ Super Soft-edged quotations freely given. Switchboard 
Beam Spotlight 


HHILLLLALLL. Ma 


~ 


- IIlustrated is our Portable Dimmer Switchboard 

which provides all the features of a large expensive 
installation at a very moderate price. An entirely new 
method of operation—ideal for both small and large 
stages, movable by one person. (Pamphlet W54) 


Ask us for Leaflets W51, W53, W54 


COLOUR LIGHTING, FOOTLIGHTS, BATTENS, 
SPOTLIGHTS, FLOODLIGHTS, SWITCHBOARDS, 
DIMMERS, CURTAIN CONTROLS, TRACKS & 
ACCESSORIES, BORDER BARRELS, COUNTER- 
WEIGHTING, FIREPROOF SHUTTERS & CURTAINS, 
ORGAN CONSOLE AND ORCHESTRA LIFTS, etc. 


Theatre Gelatines and Fursoid Colour Media 


Send us your Enquiries Standard 500w. Flood 


W. J. FURSE & CO., LIMITED 
69 TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM Tel.: 88213—6 lines 


LONDON : 9 CARTERET STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 20 MOUNT STREET, MANCHESTER 
IRISH AGENTS: CENTURY MACHINERY STORES, LTD., 70 MIDDLE ABBEY ST., DUBLIN 
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